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Send “Sign to Service 





The Chaplain: 


“THE SIGN is a good magazine 

. . What makes it better for a 
chaplain is that it’s easy to get 
the soldiers to read it... Begin 
sending me 25 copies monthly.” 


All 
Three 


Agree 


Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Richard F. Scully 
Office of the Catholic Post Chaplain 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 





The Sailor: 


“THE SIGN is extremely popu- 
lar with Catholic servicemen... 
one of the outstanding and most 
informative publications. Enter 
my name as a_ steady sub- 
seriber ...” 


The Soldier: 


“a truly fine magazine .. . it 
would be a good idea if more 
people sent gift subscriptions to 
servicemen. THE SIGN’s the 
answer to all gift problems for 
men in service...” 


John S. Fetters 
Mobile Construction Batt. 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


It*s Needed Now! 


YOUR OWN LOVED ONES IN SERVICE Will Welcome Gift Subscriptions 
ONE YEAR—$3 TWO YEARS—$5 


YOU MAY INCLUDE OTHERS IN SERVICE, Especially Hospital Patients 
Whose Requests THE SIGN Has On File. 

TWO 1-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS—$5 
YOU MAY GIVE ANY AMOUNT FROM $1 UPWARD For Gift Subscriptions 
THE SIGN Will Send to Men and Women In Service. 


& y e 
Special Service Dept. ‘Sign Union City, New Jersey 





Pvt. Albert F. Carney 
APO 937, c/o Postmaster 
Seattle, Washington 
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All 3 Boxes 
of Famous 


Chilton Greeting 
Cards $M =< 


SELL THEM TO 
YOUR FRIENDS IN 
SPARE TIME— 
IT 
MAKE QUICK -_ # 
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4 Make. $50 and More With 
re _ This Famous Chilton Plan! 


Think of it! . . . there are $$$ and $$$ of CASH PROFIT waiting for. 
you in these wonderful boxes of beautiful Chilton Greeting Cards. It’s a 
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Mer! 21 Christ: GUARANTEED profit, too . . . you must make money just by showing 

Our best-s¢ unrivale for these cards to friends and neighbors, or you may return the cards. 
mas Wishes and magnifi- Each year thousands of men and women are making new friends and 
— 1 Are assuring themselves of extra money through the famous Chilton ‘‘friend- 





~ plan."’ The moment you see these beautiful, colorful cards you'll 
understand why people are so eager to buy them. There are cards for 
every occasion . . . Christmas cards, birthday cards, anniversary, get-well, 
friendship, congratulation cards. Not just ordinary cards but cards so hand- 
some they'll be remembered and treasured through the years! 

Your own good sense will tell you there must be literally hundreds of 
folks right in your neighborhood who'll thank you for introducing them 
to these cards. That’s why we want to send you these three introductory 
boxes now . . . to prove what a warm, friendly, human experience it is 
to show Chilton cards! 

You'll earn $10, $20, $50 and more, quickly and easily. You need no 
experience ; as a new member of the ‘‘Chilton Family’’ you get our money- 
making guides which explain everything. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER—YOUR PROFITS GUARANTEED 


To get you started, we make this amazing offer of all 3 boxes of 
famous Chilton Greeting Cards for just $1.00 — an offer that may never 
be made again! Send no money, pay nothing when your sample boxes 
arrive. Just examine these cards and show them:to your friends and 
neighbors. Unless they bring you immediate orders for many more boxes 
as an active Chilton Dealer, just return the cards and owe nothing. Or, if 
you prefer, keep them for your own use at the wholesale price. You don’t 
tisk a penny! But chis offer is limited so mail the coupon today! 
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120 Kingston St., Boston 11, Mass. 
< 1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, III, 
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AN AMAZING MONEY-MAKING OFFER TO NEW CHILTON DEALERS 
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FOLKS SAY 
“WE'RE THRILLED” 


““What a grand opportuni- 
ty to go calling on all the 
t people you would so much 
like to know! When I'm 
showing Chilton greeting 
cards to them, I'm a woman 
‘who really loves her work.”’ 

-M. H. B., Westboro, Mass. 


“‘There’s a welcome waiting 
for me at every door I visit 
—and I have earned almost 
$60.00 in just a few weeks !"’ 
-M. D. A., Flushing, N. Y. 











“Ie’s a never-ending thrill 
to be accepted into peoples’ 
thomes. At my age that 
means more than you could 
ever understand:”’ 

=—Mrs. J.-J. G, Washington, D.C. 


“I found selling Chilton 
cards the best way I know 
to perform a friendly service 
and to be a good ‘“‘mixer’’. 
You build up good will and 
at the same time make a 
good profit on your time.’’ 

=-N. L. T., N. Augusta, S. C. 














ORGANIZATIONS! CHURCHES! CLUBS! This isa 
tested sure-fire fund-raising plan for you! 
ee eee 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. i 
| 120 Kingston St., Dept. S-7, Boston 11, Mass. 
i 1812 Roscoe St., Dept. S-7, Chicago 13, Ill. | 
Please send me the three boxes of l 
| CHILTON GREETINGS described above 
I on free approval. I pay nothing when the j 
cards arrive. I understand the special 
j price to Chilton Dealers is only $1 plus 
mailing costs and that I may return them i 
a without obligation if not satisfied. 





Address 





q Chi Y...nccseeosccsscsonncccccconeccoconsseee Tone......S8G2@...cseessersee 


CO If you are a fund raiser for an organ- | 
ization, please check here. 
Demncninennaudibennemseiamnemediniiael 






































ULL-FLAVORED and 

spicy to make the most 
of shrimp or crab-meat 
cocktails—or to dress up 
a hamburger — that’s Las 
Pampas Chili Sauce — now 
ready at your favorite in- 
dependent grocer’s. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Sq., Chicago, Ill. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME 


CARD & GIFT SHOP 
AT HOME 


If you want to earn extra money for your- 
self, your church, your organization, here 
is an easy and friendly way to do it in 
your spare time 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED \Y 
We will send somples of our new 1953 Christ- 

mas greeting cards and gifts. Show them to 

friends and neighbors—take their orders—and 

earn up to 100% profit for yourself. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO START 
Send us your name and address. We will rush a full 
set of actual samples on approval with complete details 
on how to get started. 
REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
DEPT. LG-7, FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 
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if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 

















ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. TS, 2003 W. Chicege Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 








NEW THRILLING SENSATION IN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Lustre Foilse 'Setinso Brillients 5 
Amazing values bring you easy or- @] for 
ders! Earn Extra Dollars F ‘AST. Big J 

Line. Christmas Cards with Beane 

50 for $1.50 up. New Glo-In-The-Dark 

Tree Ornaments, Imprinted Matches, 

Stationery. 30 FREE Samples with 

Name: Severa! $1 yet val. 

JOY GREETINGS, De t. 68K 

507 N. CARDINAL, ST. Louis 3, MO. 
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Our New Look 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I wanted you to know that I enjoy your 
magazine. I especially like the “A Look at 
the World” articles by Anita Colby. She is 
a wonderful person and we all enjoy 
reading her monthly article. 

EILEEN HOLMES 
METUCHEN, N. J. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

My tastes in magazine reading never 
attuned themselves to religious magazines. 
However, before I was half through THE 
SIGN my subscription was entered. It sells 
itself. 

I love Anita Colby’s new column. 

MARIE THERFSE PFEIL 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Editor’s Note: So do we! 


A Real Lesson 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

First of all, I would like to thank you 
for your wonderful magazine. Every article 
in THe Sicn is enlightening and interest- 
ing and the stories are warm and human. 

The real reason I am writing this letter 
is to thank you for the article, “Holy Week 
on Molokai” by Brother Engelbert, S.S.C.C., 
which appeared in your April issue. I never 
knew a leper colony had such a thing as a 
Passion Play or their own post office and 
libraries. I never realized these brave people 
lived a life so like our own. Thank you 
for this enlightening article. 

Miss Mary AGNES WHITTMANN 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Editor’s Note: The principal work of the 
Passionist Fathers is to promote devotion 
to the Passion of Our Lord. The wonder- 
ful story of Molokai proves the dignity 
and practicality of this powerful devotion 
for every problem in every walk of life. 


Who's Distorting History? 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the recent issue of THE SiGN there was 
a description of the religious ceremony of 
the Queen's Coronation. You seemed to 
have omitted a very important item on 
this matter. The’ Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of the entire procedure of this 
event, is one of the leading Catholics in 
England. His home is at Arundel Castle, 
in Sussex, and in the museum of the 
Castle are many famous relics concerning 
his Faith. If any of the Papal envoys sit in 


a tent outside the Abbey the Duke of 
Norfolk is the man who arranged it. His 
word is the final word in this event. 

So it is a devout Catholic who is ar- 
ranging the Coronation in this “Nominally 
Christian Land” which stood as a monu- 
ment of courage during six years of a war. 
Indescribable. I ask you to note these facts. 
Catholic Belgium and its Catholic King 
Leopold fell, France and its Catholic lead- 
ers fell, Austria, Ireland, and = Spain 
harbored U-boats to sink ships from our 
own country. You speak of “disastrous re- 
sults of shutting out the grace of God.” 
History has now recorded these results 
and the disgrace cast on these Catholic 
countries where their leaders were traitors 
and cowards. 

It is well not to distort history; we the 
people read and decide. 

Mrs. FLORENCE MUNSON 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Editor’s Note: The Papal envoy remains 
Westminster on principle and 
choice and not lack of arrangement. The 
Catholic Duke of Norfolk is the Earl 
Marshal by hereditary grant to his family 
and not precisely because of his Catholicity. 
P.S. We noted the facts but question both 
their accuracy and application. 


outside 


Our Amazing Cover 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

As Commander of the American Legion, 
a few years ago I wrote you commending 
you for what I considered a straight-from- 
the-shoulder American editorial written by 
you. I felt that you were justly entitled to 
that praise. 

Now I am compelled to register a pro- 
test, and I do trust that you will believe 
that I am animated by the same patriotic 
fervor which prompted the former letter. 

The cover of the current issue of THE 
SIGN just amazes me, and I hate to think 
that you or some members of your staff 
have succumbed to the most outrageous 
avalanche of British propaganda (with 
U.S. money, of course) which has ever 
been turned loose upon any country. 

The Queen of England may well be just 
a symbol, but she has recently entertained 
that overstuffed gangster Tito, and she is 
the head of a Government which has not 
only recognized Communist China, but in- 
deed she is Queen of a land which has 
supplied the Reds with munitions of war 
which in turn have been used to kill 
American lads. 

If the Catholic Church is going to suc- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Editor's Report 


HE writer returned recently from a tour of 

Europe and the Near East. The purpose of 

the trip was to engage the services of experi- 
enced foreign correspondents in order to provide 
editors and readers of THE SiGN with reliable 
reports and interpretations of world events from the 
very places where they are happening. We are 
happy to report success in the venture. From ma- 
terial sent in by these correspondents, the editors 
will select the most timely and important for the 
monthly articles on world affairs. Especially 
assigned features and profiles will provide readers 
with background information and will give a 
warmth and popular touch to our foreign coverage. 

A short stay in a country is not sufficient for a 
profound analysis of conditions. Certain impres- 
sions are inevitably created, however, and some 
of these may be of interest to the reader. 

Europe and the Near East are inthe very shadow 
of Soviet Russia, while we Americans are five thou- 
sand miles away. From the general attitude encoun- 
tered by this writer, one would think that the 
opposite were true. Many of the people in these 
areas seem to have deliberately turned their atten- 
tion from the danger that looms so large behind 
the Iron Curtain. Many feel that we Americans are 
hysterical about the whole business of East-West 
tensions. They think and act and talk as if they 
were outsiders or neutrals. 

The writer expressed surprise at this head-in-the- 
sand attitude to a correspondent who has spent 
years in various countries of Europe and the Near 
Fast. His reply appears psychologically sound. 
These people, he said, have a more personal and 
intimate knowledge of war than you Americans. 
Because of air raids they were all as good as in the 
front line during the late war. Furthermore, they 
realize that because of scientific advances, especially 
the atom bomb, another war would mean_ the 
annihilation of Europe, perhaps of Western civiliza- 
tion. For this reason, they just cannot bring them- 
selves to the point of believing that another war is 
probable or even possible. 

Such thinking seems to color their whole attitude 
toward the problem of peace with Soviet Russia. 
While we Americans believe in a policy of strength 
and think that we can deal with the Russians as 
equals only if we are equally strong, many Western 
Europeans, especially the English, believe that all 


differences can be adjusted immediately around a 
conference table. One prominent British states- 
man, formerly a member of the Cabinet, told the 
writer that so strong is public opinion in England 
for a top-level conference with the Russians that 
one would not dare to oppose the project in public. 

We Americans would not come off well in a 
popularity contest either in Europe or the Near 
East. In the latter area, we are not merely unpopu- 
lar; we are hated for the part we played in helping 
the Zionists in their rape of Palestine. A well- 
informed Arab of Jerusalem, queried by the writer 
on the Arab reaction to the Soviet menace, replied: 
“We Arabs would welcome the Communists, even 
at the price of our own iiberty, if we were sure 
that they would beat the British and Americans.” 

Such rancor was easier to understand after a visit 
to some of the camps where hundreds of thousands 
of Arab refugees live in hopeless misery. Families 
that once enjoyed a thrifty independence have just 
enough room to lie body against body, on the floor 
of a squalid hut. Is it any wonder that they sit by 
the hour looking at the distant hills beyond which 
lie the homes, the shops, the farms, the vineyards 
that were once theirs and which are now occupied 
by Jews brought in from the ends of the world by 
the Zionists? Is it any wonder that they hate us 
for the part we have played in this outrage? 


E AMERICANS are learning, however, even if 

only gradually. Not long ago, Europeans 

looked on us as a provincial people, cut off 
from the main currents of thought, ignorant of 
international politics. It seems to us that today the 
average American has a more extensive and accurate 
knowledge of world affairs than his European 
brother. And it seems to us, too, that he is a lot 
more willing to do something besides talking in 
order to make the world a better place for all of us 
to live in. 


Teath. abek , emai 
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Fact and Comment | 





EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


YOMEONE should nominate Dr. Syngman Rhee as a 
_ giant among littler people who get votes and rule coun- 
tries. The old man with the tired eyes and withered-apple 

skin is younger in soul and more 


faithful to ideals than most of 
Dr. Rhee Against 


i the slick statesmen from better 
the World 


favored lands. He is also more 

pathetic. In his relentless devo- 
tion to liberty and his frustration in the pursuit of it, he 
symbolizes his people. What Dr. Rhee is, that is the history 
of Korea. He is a little man, helpless and wronged but un- 
discouraged, solid as a mountain in his expectation of jus- 
tice at last. Korea is that, too. 

Korea’s adventures as a captive people began back in the 
third century B.C. They have continued almost without 
abatement until now. Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese have 
enslaved her. And now the Soviet, with its insatiable ap- 
petite for every acre and man in the world, is tearing her to 
pieces. 








Korea and Dr. Rhee had hopes of a change for the better. 
In November, 1943, at Cairo, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek agreed that Korea should be taken from 
the Japanese and given independence. 

On May 6, 1946, negotiations for a provisional Korean 
government broke down and the case went to the United 
Nations. The U.N. appointed a commission to hold Korean 
elections by the end of March, 1948. This commission was 
excluded from North Korea by the Soviet, but did supervise 





ee : me eee | elections in the South. 
nee : ; Pelict photo In 1949, U.S. occupation forces withdrew from South 
U.S. Passionist Fathers, Paul Ubinger, C.P., and William oes ) an sao A eae, ked 
Westhoven, C. P., pose immediately after Papal audience. Korea. On June 25, 195 ye ae Korean Reds atCRESeS 
Were Red prisoners for two years in Chinese Missions. across the border, the U. N. voted to defend, and the Korean 


War was on. 

Truce negotiations were begun in June, 1951. And any 
peace which may shape up gives promise of being a peace 
which will divide Korea into a free and a slave state. 

After twenty-three centuries of struggle, that is what Dr. 
Rhee sees as the sterile outcome of enlightened, modern 
handling, with all the impressive machinery of security which 
our arrogant age has been able to devise. 

The current violation of Korea goes back beyond the mili- 
tary agression of June 25, 1950. It occurred when the 
Soviets refused to permit the United Nations to supervise a 
free vote in all Korea. 

That is the event which a Korean peace should arbitrate. 
It is not a question of half of Korea. It is a question of 
all of it. The division of Korea has no legal standing. But 
the U.N. disposition, at this moment, would probably be 
for accepting the division and legalizing it. Which would be 
like requiring a crook to return only half the money in the 
é ri stolen wallet and legalizing his retention of the rest. 

At Scilla, Italian Ambassador Luce chats with ie,” -. Bikes FeActiom - Gaieomahty understandable. Korea 
Ferro. A convert and ex-congresswoman, her views on through the centuries has fought the Chinese, the Mongol, 
the current Italian elections have influenced many. and the Japanese. It has fought for its whole self, not for 
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Wi World 
Pope Pius XII pins medal on Italian Olympic banner. 
Another example of his paternal interest in the needs 


and activities of our youth throughout the world. 





Wide World 
A Sister of Providence at Montreal shows tiny mute 
how to exercise muscles for speaking. No phase of edu- 
‘ation is neglected by our provident Mother, the Church. 





‘nited Press 


U 
Our look and learn leaders, Sec’y. Dulles and MSA Head 
Stassen, shown with King Hussein of Jordan, remind us of 


present strategic importance of all Near East nations. 


6 


a mutilated torso or trunk. 
will fight the U.N. 

Not very practical of Dr. Rhee, perhaps. But the gesture 
certainly shows spirit. 

There are people who think the U.N. 
that spirit. 


If necessary, said Dr. Rhee, it 


could use a lot of 





HE little man who wasn’t there made a big noise all 
over the lot. Senator 


Faft was nursing a bad hip in 
Holmes Memorial 


Hospital, Cincinnati. But he 
speech in 


made a 
Cincinnati’s Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel which set dip- 


Mr. Taft Rocks an. 
lomats to mumbling into then 


the Boat 
coffee as far away as Johannes- 


burg. The speech was read by 
his son, Robert A. Taft, Jr. But it was Dad who was talk- 
ing. And that made all the difference. Also what Dad said. 
Most of what he said was about the United Nations, and 
it was true. Some olf it may have been rash. But that was 
much the smaller part. 
He said that by its charter the United Nations could not 
possibly prevent aggression because of the veto. Any _ big- 
time a 


geressor can effective defense 


aggression by simply voting against it. 


prevent against his 
In saying that, the 
Senator was correct. 

He said that he believes in the United Nations, but not as 
an effective agency against war. And he notes that practically 
everybody follows him in this belief. External alliances, like 
NATO and other regional pacts, have been found necessary. 
People don’t just say they are necessary. They go out and 
get themselves one. As you go and wash your face. instead 
of claiming that it’s not dirty. The Senator was right there 
also. 

He said that to put real bite into the U.N. as a security 
organization you would have to rewrite its charter. That is 
true, too. 

[he Senator was probably rash in claiming that we might 
as well abandon the idea olf supplying manpower to U.N. 
military ventures in the Far East, reserving a completely free 
hand to ourselves. 

That, however, is only a small part of what he said. And 
that is the part which was probably wrong. 





[’ seems to us that the real sickness of the United Nations 

than the Senator indicated in his speech. 
than the fact that scoundrels can vote themselves 
from 


lies deeper 
De epel 
immune resistance. The 
real sickness is that scoundrels 
can be members in good stand- 
ing. While they are there doing 
their dirty work, they must be 
treated like angels. In fact, the rest of the world must help 
them to do their dirty work. 


The Sickness 
and the Medicine 


A neat instance of how this fiction of innocence works out 
is the U.N.’s five nation Korean 
prisoners-of-war. The commission consists of Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, India, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
is a brutal joke. 


neutral commission on 


Its composition 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are belligerents. 
Every gun the Reds are using in Korea is cast from an alloy 
representing the whole Communist world. The sweat of 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia is somehow in it, 
that sweat the gun couldn’t exist. 

But they are members in good standing. And the U.N. is 
forced to accept them as neutrals and to trust them with the 
delicate job of defending the rights of men whom they hate 
and want to harm. 


and without 


That is what we mean. While slave states can qualify for 
continued membership in the United Nations. that bedy 
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will never long be free of the most acute embarrassment. 

If the charter of the U.N. is ever revised, it should embody 
the following stipulations for membership: Democracy should 
be defined. A commission of truly democratic nations should 
pass on the democracy of applicants for membership. Peri- 
odically, member nations should be rechecked to make sure 
that they have not changed their democratic character over- 
night, as Czecho-Slovakia did. 

This screening of membership would at least make the 
United Nations a clean organization. A brisk, businesslike 
group which would not be stumbling over enemies at every 
turn. And above all, an unconstrained group which would 
not have to treat those enemies like friends, nor give them a 
key to the front door and the combination of the company 
safe. 





HEN Secretary Humphries testified in favor of continu- 

ing the excess-profits tax, he called it an atrociously 
bad tax. Yet he wanted it extended because of the govern- 
ment’s need for revenue. An ad- 
ditional factor was the desire to 
retain the status quo, pending a 
thorough revision of our tax 
laws. Undoubtedly this complete 
revision will cause much controversy next year. Already the 
battle lines are beginning to form. The National Association 
of Manufacturers has come out for a federal sales tax. Labor 
and liberal groups oppose this as an added burden on the 
worker. 

Our instincts naturally impel us to side with the low- 
income groups in this controversy. We have been taught 
that taxation according to ability to pay is a sound principle. 
Catholics who studied Monsignor Ryan’s brilliant book, 
Distributive Justice, read powerful arguments tor heavier 
taxes on the rich. Pope Pius XI also noted the value of 
progressive taxation, 


A Federal 
Sales Tax 


At the some time, in the interests of fairness, we must note 
that conditions have changed since these statements were 
made. Modern taxation is no longer a mere matter of 
personal sacrifice. It is on such an enormous scale that it 
is a massive influence upon economic life. Not only does it 
change the effective distribution of national income, but it 
determines tG a great degree the use of the funds which 
remain alter taxes. 

There is a case for the general N.A.M. position on the 
grounds of social justice. The N.A.M. concedes that the 
wealthy should bear a heavier share of our common fiscal 
burden. But it argues that we should not kill the goose 
which lays the golden eggs. It claims that high corporate 
and personal income taxes cut off funds for investment. 
This in turn prevents the business growth which produces 
new jobs and higher living standards. 

The N.A.M. is hardly disinterested in its arguments. It is 
the spokesman for wealthy individuals and large corporations. 
Yet we are discussing this matter in terms olf principles, not 
personalities. On that basis there is much merit to the 
argument that investors need tax relief. In practice, this 
means the middle and high income brackets. 

We could agree with these arguments, however, without 
accepting the entire N.A.M. program. For example, we 
should like to see studies of selective, rather than general, 
tax relief for investing groups. Two principles might be 
given serious study. First, we might consider a lower tax 
rate for income from stock dividends in contrast to interest 
{from bonds. Bonded debt adds to the fixed charges of busi- 
ness. This means more distress when sales are slack and 
greater chance of large-scale unemployment. Tax _ policy 
could direct investment into the socially safer form of stocks. 

A second principle would involve lower tax rates for in- 
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Wide World 
The cost of war. A mother’s tears, a son returned. But 
the background is yet more pitiful. The flag on coffin 
of her other soldier son. The Walshes have paid dearly. 









































Wide World 
Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison’s expression reflects every- 
one else’s attitude as he leaves the Panmunjom truce 
talks. A truce may come but real peace is still far off. 





Wide World 
William Taft, newly appointed Ambassador to Eire, shown 
with President Sean O’Kelley. A divided Korea makes 
an international incident. Don’t forget divided Ireland. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway warns of a new danger. The 
Seviet Peace Offensive is leading to relaxation here 
and abroad. Can the U.S. afford to be fooled again? 


‘tual 

Wide World 

, Eleven-year-old _— -¢ Yong Cho, a “legless”? Korean waif, 
shown in Seattic. Mrs. Gormanson, army wife, meets 

him en route tc a new life at Catholic Boys’ Town. 





come from new investment. Income from stock which rep- 
resents new building could be taxed at the normal tax rate, 
rather than at the present punishing surtax. Such favors 
might be extended to new investment for a period of five 
to ten years after the stock was originally sold. In this way, 
our tax policy would favor an expanding economy. 

As to a federal sales tax, we would favor it as a substitute 
for the present haphazard excise taxes. There is no reason 
to punish some industries by heavy taxation and to leave 
others wholly exempt. But the total collected by this method 
should not be increased. The total tax burden cannot change 
much until world peace is assured. But it can be distributed 
with an eye to its social and economic consequences. 





€ ps fertile field for the twisters of logic this year has 
been the New York City controversy over the Welfare 
and Health Council. This federation of social agencies had 
before it an application for mem- 
bership from a_ birth control 
group, and asked Catholic Chari- 
ties—already a member—for its 
view. The Catholic Charities 
group replied it could not co-operate with the birth con- 
trollers’ immoral program and would have to withdraw from 
the council if they were admitted. 

That was the signal for several months of almost unbe- 
lievable distortion of the English language. The Catholic 
Church was charged with “pressure tactics.” The Planned 
Parenthood supporters were rallied to stop a supposed 
Catholic “obstructionist strategy that strikes at the very root 
of democratic co-operative action in this country.” 

Last year at the Fifth World Health Assembly, WHO was 
urged by some to take on a definite policy of promoting birth 
prevention in areas of dense population. Several Catholic 
countries announced that because of the moral issue involved 
they would have to quit WHO if it officially took on a 
birth control program. How does this incident turn up in 
the director general’s report? In one place the following 
little lecture is delivered to the objecting Catholic nations: 
“One unfortunate development [during the Fifth World 
Health Assembly] was a threat on the part of several Mem- 
ber States to withdraw from the Organization when it 
seemed that the majority might vote for a program of which 
they did not approve. It is hardly possible to overemphasize 
the harm to the Organization and to individual countries 
which might result from this method of voicing disapproval 
or disagreement.” 

\ll this casts our editorial mind back a few years to what 
we have always considered one of the most revealing conver- 
sations of modern times. The year was about three years be- 
fore the Korean war. The scene was a U.S.-Russian meeting on 
the future of the Korean peninsula. The Americans were in- 
sisting that all political parties should be allowed to take part 
in free elections. The Red delegates held out for a rule 
that would have, in practice, barred all parties in South 
Korea but the Communists. The American side pointed to 
the issue of freedom of speech—and with consummate cool- 
ness the Soviet delegate replied: “We wish one thing clearly 
understood. We Russians, too, highly value freedom of 
speech. In fact, we prize it more highly than you. We think 
so much of freedom of speech that we see no point in wast- 
ing it on those who will not in the end agree with us any- 
Way.” 

It begins to seem as though this is the criterion to which 
the freedom of Catholics and the Catholic Church is now to 
be subjected by the ever more vociferous elements of so-called 
“liberal” secularism. They will accept us among them and 
respect our beliefs, when once we agree to their belief that 
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Use & Abuse 


it doesn’t much matter what you believe anyway. 
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Tron Curtain 


Seminary 


Where halls echoed with Nazi salutes, 
seminarians sing the praises of God. 
And a new fifth column is prepared to 


earry Christ to a Europe in chains 


by BERNARD QUINN 


ONIGSTEIN is a resort center in 
the Land of Hesse, home of the 
Hessians who fought against George 
Washington in our War of Independ- 
ence. Clustered on a hillside overlook- 
ing the town are twelve buildings 
through whose heavy, oak doors pass 
some of the most special students in the 
world. They are the West Pointers of 
the Catholic priesthood, destined for 
duty in extrasensitive locations—on 
either side of the Iron Curtain. 
These dozen buildings are officially 
known as the Albertus Magnus Sem- 
inary. They were constructed after the 
first World War with German labor to 
house French troops on occupation duty 
in the Rhineland. 


a Mica 
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A Albertus Magnus College, powerhouse of spiritual freedom. 
Msgr. Adolf Kindermann, sturdy founder of a unique work 


Eventually the buildings passed from 
French to German hands and, during 
the Hitler era, their halls and courtyards 
echoed to the booted tread of Nazi sol- 
diers. Today there are no rifles in the 
armory, no monocled “brass” meditat- 
ing aggression and mapping tactics for 
a blitzkrieg. Both the men and the 
spirit have been replaced. 

The men have not the fevered, dan- 
gerous look of the visionary ideologist. 
Many are past the age of literal soldier- 
ing. They have their banner, though, 
in the Cross. And they are preoccupied 
with tactics. But the tactics are contrived 
for the conquest of souls. 

The Albertus Magnus Seminary was 
the dream of a husky, fifty-two-year-old, 


————— 
es 
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dark-haired former university professor, 
from Prague. He is Monsignor Kinder- 
mann, a refugee like the students who 
are his charges. He was forced out of 
his native Czechoslovakia after the war. 
But not until after several months in 
Communist prisons, because, as a Cath- 
olic priest, he was declared a spy. 

After his release was accomplished 
through the intercession of friends, the 
Monsignor left Prague in a hurry. He 
managed to get the use of two trucks, 
and in them he packed the thousands 





BERNARD QUINN is on the staff of the 
U. S. Army Public Information Division in 
Germany. He has published several articles 


in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Msgr. Kindermann welcomes a refugee priest 


of books from his library and the bust 
of St. Albert the Great which now oc- 
cupies a prominent place in his office 
in the main building of the seminary. 

Once in Germany, this priest-migrant 
looked around for the site he wanted 
and the help he needed. He received 
both from the Government and the peo- 
ple of the Land of Hesse. In May of 
1946, he opened a school in the former 
Wehrmacht barracks. That the venture 
was started on a shoestring is to state 
it mildly. “I waited until November of 
that year tor the first student,” the Mon- 
signor told me. “He was poor. From the 
East Zone of Germany. 
fifty-two from there. 
too.” 


Today we have 
They are poor, 


The word eventually spread through 
the grapevine. Through Bavaria, Baden, 
Hesse, the Rhineland, and behind the 
Iron Curtain into East Germany. 
Would-be students trooped to the Sem- 
inary site. 


from 
eight and ten years to well over twenty, 


Their ages ranged 


which is the age-range for the present- 
day enrollment. 

Former soldiers, priests before their 
Army service, made their way to Kénig- 





The seminarians eat food grown by themselves 
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crutches. Mere 
children came, and most of them stayed. 
A farm boy arrived one day in the 
spring of 1947. He had walked all the 
way from South Bavaria, sleeping in 
the fields at night, working for a meal 
at larms en route. 


stein. Some came on 


He had heard about 
the Seminary through the local priest. 

During the first two years, he and 
other students worked long hours to 
help build the school chapel where Mass 
is now celebrated daily. 

Conditions at the Seminary have im- 
proved considerably over those which 
There is 
more food and warmth, and forty-two 
ordained priests are proof that the ef- 
forts are meeting with success. The 230 


prevailed in the early days. 


students of today who are minor semi- 
narians, and the 170 theology students, 
are cared for by 13 professor-priests, 17 
nuns from Silesia, lay teachers, cooks, 
\ction workers. 
\n average of forty students are ex- 


secretaries, and Catholic 


pected to be ordained each year, starting 


in 1953. Ironically, almost everyone 
connected with the Seminary is, like the 
students, an expellee. 


The first six students to graduate re- 


Sisters of St. Katherina direct domestic department 


ceived their Orders at a special cere- 
mony in Limburg Cathedral. Some of 
the new priests are now ordained be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, but the details 
of that contingent are locked up in 
Monsignor Kindermann’s files. 

This new army of God appears very 
tiny when contrasted with the require- 
ments before it. It must administer to 
the equivalent of the entire population 
ol the State of Illinois (9,000,000). The 
number of Catholics among the millions 
who fled into Germany equal approxi- 
mately the combined populations of 
Pennsylvania (10,500,000) and Michi- 
gan (6,500,000). All who fled did not 
find a haven. Death overtook millions. 

The West German Government re- 
cently revealed that it has no record of 
2,300,000 expellees who started 
ward. 


wesl- 
They are considered lost. Among 
them were 2500 priests. Many thousands 
are believed to be in East Germany. 
But there is no record of them. The 
Communists do not maintain statistics 
on such expendable items as human be- 


o 
Ings. 


Che Seminary at Kénigstein, however, 
has not forgotten them. 





The hope of the Church is in such youngsters 
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Women Do Not Talk Much 


LAST WEEK I attended a meeting of the League of Women 
Voters of Westchester County. In itself it was an interesting 
and heartening thing to watch this group of women and to 
know there are many others like them in the country, all 
working for one object: for better government and a better 
understanding of government problems. Last year. when | 
mentioned this League, I was quickly informed by several 
people that this organization is communistic. I have so far 
found nothing to warrant this accusation. This year, in fact, 
the newly elected president of our own group is a Catholic. 

After the meeting, I was thinking about the reticence of 
many Catholic women to enter into general discussions ol 
benefit to their community or country, and [ began to won- 
der what is it that paralyzes otherwise sensible and intelli- 
gent women so that they do not take up studies of govern- 
ment or become active therein. No doubt it is compounded 
of many things, but surely to a great extent it is an old 
world legacy which says that priests know all the answers and 
will speak on such matters. 

It is certainly true that they do know the answers on faith 
and morals, but I am sure no group of women wants to get 
together to discuss theology. But there are lots of matters 
which groups of women could discuss with their priest in 
their church and which, alas, they rarely do because they 
are not given any encouragement. In Germany and in Ire- 
land there was the theory that a priest can give the answers 
needed both on church and state matters. 

sut this is the United States, a land which allows. its 
women to speak and to act on their own, and the meeting | 
spoke of was typical. Here were women of education, 
women who did not really have to come together for a 
serious meeting, but who came because they wanted to 
discuss the affairs of their government. consideration of the 
future of their country and their families. 

The speaker of the day was Mary Donlon—also a Catholic, 
by the way—and she spoke on the judicial system of the coun- 
try—the third arm, she called it, of our government and the 
one to which often too little attention is paid and then un- 
worthy men are selected or appointed. She made this seem- 
ingly uninteresting topic of the courts so alive, showed its 
ramifications into all our lives so clearly, that her audience 
listened with deep interest and later asked many questions. 

Of course, it is not only Catholic women who are often shy 
and inarticulate in public. There is a deep humility in 
women and, contrary to certain masculine jokes, women do 
not talk a lot until they know what they are talking about. 
Maybe we are just shy, maybe we are still scared, maybe we 
don’t want to be laughed down by superior masculine opin- 
ion, but it is my measured opinion that women want to be 
sure before they talk. We are never the greatest geniuses 
or morons either, according to scientists; these titles we must 
leave to the other sex. But I think we have a lot of common 
sense, perhaps developed through the centuries from con- 
tact with geniuses, morons, and average men, and I think it 
is high time we used some of this in our muddled world. 
And here are a few things we might take up and talk up or 
down as needed. For one, the silly idea that because men are 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 





ministers they should not be investigated for possible Com- 
munism, whether leanings or membership. I have before me 
a lovely folder, inviting the innocent to a big meeting of 
the New York Peace Institute. “Peace under the Stars” it 
is headed. Paul Robeson was scheduled to sing and three of 
the speakers were a Methodist minister from the Bronx, a 
rabbi, and a minister from a community church in Brooklyn. 
“Children under twelve free” is also printed there. 


Bomb Control and Ex-Communists 

THEN I THINK we ought to go deeper into the matter of 
the soon-to-come-if-not-already-here hydrogen bomb. Here 
the theologians would fail us, I warn you, for two well- 
known members of the same religious order are, one against 
bombing civilians, the other for it. And now the papers say 
that, if the Communists are also making hydrogen bombs, 
the combined dropping of them by both sides would 
bring into being a thing the scientists call Carbon 14, which 
means we will get so much carbon from explosions that the 
least unhappy result will be necrosis of the bone and the 
worst the extinction of genes, which means extinction of the 
race. 

I think too that women should take a hand in seeking 
out and being kind to those who have left the Communists 
and returned to sanity and United States ideals. They are, 
after all, converts of a sort and often people with good 
minds and sensitive: considered as deserters by those they 
leave cold and cold-shouldered by the rest of us, they are 
apt to lead unhappy lives. Ernst’s book on the American 
Communist says the kindest treatment is from Catholic re- 
ligious, and that is a fine thing to know. But it is socially 
too that they need help so that they will not slip back again 
in order not to be entirely alone. 






























Baby Prevention and Baby Bonus 

WE COULD WITH our voices aid Father Corley, S. J., who 
advocates a baby bonus program for families with three or 
more children. We spend, he observes, over nine billion 
dollars a year on alcohol, and the Sarnoff commission says 
we have so far wasted five billion dollars in our defense 
department, so he thinks we could raise this other sum. 
This would also be very unpleasant news for the Planned 
Parenthooders, who recently in New York City have been 
admitted to membership in the united groups of city chari- 
table associations. Of course, the idea of their being a part of 
these groups is ridiculous, since this is not a charitable asso- 
ciation at all, save as it considers the limiting of families 
should depend on the amount of income they have, a thor- 
oughly pernicious and illegal idea, since it interferes with 
the inalienable right of people to decide on the size of a 
family. This is a very vicious idea, and Catholic women 
should make an issue of it. 
When I listened to Mary Donlon last week, speaking so 
earnestly to many women listening so earnestly, I wished I 
could enlist many, many Catholic women to organize, not 
perhaps in this particular group, but in their churches, in 
groups which would study the facts and dangers and hopes 
of our country. We have equal rights. We also have equal 
responsibility. 
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“Little Mo” is a dangerous opponent on the courts 
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Maureen Connolly, pint- 
sized package of tennis 
dynamite, is everyone’s “kid 
sister.” They’re always 
rooting for her to win. 


And she usually does 


HEY call her “Little Mo.” In 
, poe circles, the nickname has 

come to express the admiration that 
fans and players alike have developed 
for a brown-eved teen-ager from Cali- 
fornia. From Forest Hills to Wimble- 
don, Maureen Connolly is everybody’s 
“kid sister,” and they’re always rooting 
for her to win. She usually does. 

At an age when most girls are still 
only half-decided about careers, this 
blonde colleen is working hard at two. 
Holder of the United States, British, 
and Australian titles, she is undisputed 
gueen ol the courts. Against stiff op- 
position she has swept the women’s 
tennis division in a manncr reminiscent 
of another Golden State champion, 
Helen Wills. 

Between tournaments she works hard 
on the bottom rung of the journalistic 
ladder as copy girl for the San Diego 
Union. If she applies to this career 
even half the determination and _ skill 
shown on the courts, the Connolly by- 
line should be a familiar one ere long. 

The experts say that tennis is on 
the decline in the United States. They 
point to the sad record of our recent 
Davis Cup teams which have bowed to 
the spartan-trained, invincible  Aus- 
tralians since 1950, and they scan the 
horizon for likely youngsters to take 
over when today’s players are through. 

Frankly, the prespects are dim in 
both men’s and women’s divisions. The 
optimists point out, however, that the 
situation was much the same back in 
September 195!) when a sturdy-limbed, 
tenacious sixteen-year-old came out of 
the West and electrified the tennis world. 

Maureen has been doing it ever 
since. In two years she has done more 
to revive interest in big-league tennis 
than any other plaver. Spectators find 
her personality as fascinating as her 
game. They love the strut in her walk, 
her pluck and assurance, and her obvious 
delight when the final point is scored. 

Whether in Melbourne, Wimbledon, 
or Forest Hills, the crowds perk up when 
“Little Mo” appears. Small in stature, 
she dashes around the court like a fast, 
graceful gremlin. She is usually in the 
right spot at the right moment, making 
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Miss Dynamo 


by PEGGY COTTER 


returns with power and _ near-perfect 
placement. Experienced, top-flight stars 
like Doris Hart, Shirley Fry, and Nancy 
Chaffee Kiner have been consistent vic- 
tims of her tremendously efficient and 
well-planned game. 

Youngsters around the country are 
showing a new interest in tournament 
tennis, and much of the credit is being 
passed along to the enthusiasm and 
spirit which Maureen has brought to her 
participation in it. Her “Yeeow” re- 
action on winning the coveted United 
States Women’s title two years ago was 
a typical teen-age response to victory. 

Maureen learned to love the game 
the first day she peeked through a wire 
fence in San Diego’s Balboa Park and 
watched professional Wilbur Folsom 
giving a lesson to a young pupil. When 
he beckoned her in to try a set, Maureen 
learned two things which were to affect 
her life almost immediately: she liked 
tennis, and being left-handed was a 
handicap. Overcoming that handicap 
called for hours, weeks, and years of 
tedious volleying, endless serves, and 
many miles of footwork. Like Suzanne 
Lenglen, rated by the experts as the 
greatest woman player, Maureen learned 
that champions are not born, but made. 


HAT makes Maureen’s accom- 

plishment unusual is the tender 
age at which she determined that noth- 
ing—parties, fun, rich food, movies, or 
other sports—would interfere with her 
goal to become a tennis champion. After 
the three o’clock bell at Our Lady of 
Peace School, Maureen would be off to 
the courts, working to perfect her back- 
hand and develop those _ blistering 
ground strokes which have spelled ruin 
for many opponents. 

“Maureen is never satisfied with what 
she has done,” says Eleanor Tennant, 
the former champion who became the 
girl’s coach and mentor about eight 
years ago. Teacher and pupil have come 
a long way together since 1945. Through 
local and state tournaments, to the Na- 
tional Junior title, and from there to 
Forest Hills, where Maureen astounded 
the tennis crowd by upsetting powerful 
Doris Hart in the 1951 semifinals. 
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Then, on a memorable afternoon, 
when it seemed that the plucky young- 
ster had gone as far as she could, 
Maureen beat Shirley Fry in a relentless 
6-3, 1-6, 6-4 match. With fast, precise 
ground strokes and a strong baseline at- 
tack, she proved that stamina and de- 
termination more than compensated for 
lack of experience. 

The English title fell next, then the 
Irish crown and a hard-won victory at 
Melbourne, followed by an enthusiastic 
hometown reception and many more 
sun-baked hours of practice. This sum- 
mer she is off to the wars again. In 
France, she took the women’s singles 
title from former champion Doris Hart. 
After the Italian nationals, she will com- 
pete in Switzerland, Spain, Belgium, and 
Sweden, defend her Wimbledon title, 
and return for Forest Hills play in late 
summer. 

Despite her strict attention to busi- 
ness and her admission that “all I ever 
see when I’m playing is my opponent. 
The next court could blow sky-high and 
I wouldn’t even notice,” Maureen is a 
rather typical, bubbling youngster off 
the courts. It isn’t likely that her life 
is going to be distorted by her allegiance 
to a sport. Her sense of values is too 
solid for that. 


ASS and Communion are the first 

orders of tournament days for the 
girl who has retained the fundamentals 
she learned in her school years at San 
Diego’s Academy of Our Lady of Peace 
and Cathedral High School. Her mem- 
bership in the Legion of the Sacred 
Heart has also helped mold the stand- 
ards by which she intends to live. 

Maureen’s father, Navy CPO Martin 
J. Connolly, died two years after she 
was born. Her mother, Mrs. John 
Berste, and a grandaunt live with her 
in a modest bungalow near the all-im- 
portant tennis courts. 

Watching Maureen in action against 
seasoned veterans like Shirley Fry or 
Doris Hart, you are amazed that such a 
small package contains so much court 
dynamite. She slams the ball across the 
net with deadly accuracy, maintains bal- 
ance with the agility of a ballet dancer, 





and is a mistress of the fast maneuver. 


Natural co-ordination combined with 
power make her game almost unbeat- 
able. 

“I'd like to keep on as an amateur for 
several years, then maybe turn pro,” 
Maureen remarked after a particularly 
gruelling Forest Hills match. “Not be- 
fore, though. I’m having too much fun 
as an amateur.” 

“Little Mo” is out to set new marks, 
but you get the impression that the 
minute the fun goes out of the game, 
she will too. Chosen the country’s “fe- 
male athlete of the year” in two succes- 
sive Associated Press polls would seem 
to be the even the most 
ambitious youngster. But to the attrac- 
tive miss who is equally interesting as a 
poker-faced court fighter or a typical 
dance-minded teen-ager, publicity is of 
little The scrapbooks her 
mother keeps are there only because 
friends in different parts of the country 
send clippings to Mrs. Berste. 

“Little Mo,” so-called because the 
sportswriters felt it best described this 
pint-sized bundle of tennis dynamite, 
has enrolled in the new San Diego Dio- 
cese College for Women. This fall she 
starts a course in journalism there. 

The greatest drawing card in tennis 
today, Maureen has the equipment every 
champion needs: an ability to move as 
fast as she thinks, the unswerving de- 
termination to win, and that undefin- 
able “color” which spells the difference 
between an ordinary champion and the 
special kind. 

Best of all she has the innate common 
sense and the humility to take titles and 
cheers in stride. 


zenith for 


concern. 


Teen-ager Maureen Connolly 
hopes for new triumphs abroad 
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North of the Border 





Native Indian totem pole in 


Stanley 


Park, 


Vancouver 


Canada is big, thinly populated, natural, a wonder- 


land next door. You couldn’t count its lakes, 


mountains, and other eye-filling tourist attractions 


by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 


A BORDER makes a world of dif- 
ference to a traveler. The mere 
crossing from one country to its neigh- 
bor produces an excitement and hope 
that hardly any amount of traveling in 
one’s own land will provide. One would 
suppose that Canadians and Americans 
had been dropping in on each other for 
so long now that the novelty would have 
worn off, but, instead, the trip across 
the line takes on fresh attractions every 
Lime. 

In 1953, fo example, about 20,000,- 
000 visitors from the United States will 
come to Ontario, nearest Canadian prov- 
ince to the most populous part ol the 
U.S. The nine othe provinces of Can- 
ada are also expecting larger numbers 
of holidaymakers from the south this 
year than belore. These border cross- 
ings are a two-way tide that, fortunately, 
shows no signs of lessening. Canada is 
as pleased with this tourist trafic from 
the U.S. as she would be with a bumper 
wheat crop or a general cut in income 
taxes. The holiday trade is just as im- 
portant to the life of the nation. 

However, mention of the part played 
by the visitor’s dollar in the economy of 
Canada might raise the bogy of com- 
mercialism. Fortunately, Canada is so 
large and so thinly populated that its 
biggest attractions are the natural ones 
and they have not been spoiled by the 
touch of the promoter and the money- 
maker. The biggest booster of Canada 
as a vacation land is the Government 
itself, with its Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau in Ottawa. You'll find 
them helpful and not too boastful. They 
have ollices in New York, San Francisco, 
and Chicago, and a Canadian Trade 
Commissioner in Los Angeles will also 
provide literature and information. 
rheir particular slogan is “Canada Va- 
cations Unlimited” and, provided you 
are not one of those unreasonable folk 


who leave home “to get away from it 
all” and then break out into a rash be- 
cause a foreign country does things dif- 
ferently, you'll find the slogan pretty 
well backed up by facts. 

Since pockets and mileage have to be 
considered, where you go to in Canada 
cepends, in large measure, on where you 
start from. But the chief playground 
areas north of the border have some- 
thing for most tastes, so picking a spot 
or a route is not too hard. Before pack- 
ing, a thought or two about currency 
and customs might save trouble or head- 
scratching later on. 

Until just 
of enterprising U.S. 


recently, largely because 
investment in 
resources the Ca- 


Canadian natural 


nadian dollar stood a little above the 
U.S. dollar in value. Just now, the 
two currencies stand at about equal 
value, and will probably remain so for 
the vacation season. If you bear in 
mind that the U.S. dollar is still thought 
more of than the Canadian in the Euro- 
pean black markets and, indeed in most 
parts of the U.S., you will not resent 
the Canadians themselves keeping one 
eye on the exchange rates. 

There is no delay or difficulty about 
itself. U.S. 


passport, but 


crossing the linc residents 


need no evervone is 
advised to bring some form of identifica- 
tion, whether birth certificate, naturaliz- 
ation certificate, or prool of legal resi- 
dence, to show U.S. officials on the 
way back home. If any four-legged com- 
panions are coming along, it would help 
to have a health certificate from a local 
vet. for them. 
rules you may think you necd to know, 


In general, any special 


any licenses you require, such as fishing 
and shooting permits, can be learned 
about or obtained, before you. start, 
from the travel or wildlife department 
of the provincial government of the 


Canadian province you are visiting. At 
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most border points there will be an in- 
formation bureau ready to help. Some 
cf them even provide free long-distance 
phone calls to book accommodations. 

If you spend forty-eight hours or more 
in Canada, you will be allowed $200 
worth of goods duty free on your return 
to the U.S. This exemption applies 
once every thirty-one days. Fof a stay of 
twelve days or more, you may add $300 
to that exemption; however, this addi- 
tional exemption is only allowed every 
six months, If you are the gun-toting 
type, whether shotguns or rifles, report 
the firearms to Customs on your way in 
—you may keep the shooting irons with 
you under authority of a nonresident 
hunting license issued by officials of 
the province you are visiting. Your car 
will be welcome without payment of 
duty or deposit for periods up to six 
months; the customs man will hand out 
a permit to admit it. 


{TH this red tape unraveled and 
off your mind, as it were, it is 
about time to look at the various chief 
regions of Canada and size up their 
holiday prospects. For convenience, they 
might be split up into the two seacoast 
areas—the Maritimes in the East and 
British Columbia in the West—and then 
into three other areas. These are the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and 
then, jointly, the three prairie provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 
If, like myself, you look to the sea 
to spruce up your mind and body at 
holiday-time and regard fresh water as 
a kind of impertinent substitute, then it 
will be one of Canada’s ocean coasts for 
you and the family. New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland are the four Martitime 
Provinces, the route by which Euro- 
pean explorers found the country. You 
will not find replicas of Atlantic City, 
Coney Island, the Riviera, or Florida 
in these parts. But you will discover 
pleasant resorts, not expensive, their 
people filled with the trust, hardiness, 
and patience of a race who understand 
the sea and know how to wait for its 
tides and forestall its feminine moods 
and occasional tantrums. 

New Brunswick has 600 miles of At- 
lantic coastline, such celebrated resorts 
as St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, just a few 
miles from Maine, twelve million acres 
ol woodland, hundreds of lakes, one of 
the world’s greatest salmon streams—the 
Restigouche River, the Miramichi well 
stocked with salmon, sea, and lake 
trout, and many other lakes and 
streams full of game fish. Thousands ol 
vacationers have found the province's 
beach colonies good spots for sunning, 
bathing, and sea-fishing. New Bruns- 
wick, however, is not loud or vibrant. 
Like the Maritimes generally, it is more 
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Niagara Falls, Ontar- 
io. With its American 
sister-city traditional 
haunt of North Amer- 
ican honeymooners 


Boating on Lake Wa- 
skesiu, Prince Albert 
National Park, Sas- 
katchewan, 360 miles 
north of Montana 


Visitors at the _ look- 
out on Mount Royal, 
Montreal. Montreal is 
a city of two languages 
and European overtones 


Tower, Ottawa, Ontario. 
operetta-glamourized 


a region for a restful change, pleasant 
driving, and a good deal of sport than 
for an exhausting, paint-the-town-red 
type of holiday. 

If you want fishing with more of a 
“bite” in it, 4 la Hemingway, the neigh- 
boring province, Nova Scotia, has ceie- 
brated swordfish and tuna waters off its 
4,600 miles of coastline, and Wedgeport 
stages an annual International Tuna 
Cup event. For game-hunters there are 
white-tailed deer (the province claims 
more per square mile than anywhere 
North America), black bear, 
grouse, pheasant, partridge, geese, and 
brant. In addition to the sandy beaches, 
common to this part of the world, there 
are historical 


else in 


attractions like the me- 
morials to the men of Virginia and New 
England who joined in the bitter fights 
here between French and English for 
control of America. Early explorers 
and Norsemen knew the province and, 
in 1605, the Port Royal Habitation near 
Annapolis Royal was the first perma- 
nent white settlement on this continent 
worth of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Halifax, the chief 
ada’s main Atlantic 


city, is also Can- 
naval base and is 
worth including on a tour. Cape Breton 
Highlands - National Park, on _ the 
island of that name ten minutes by ferry 





ANTHONY J. WRIGHT has written for Co- 
lumbia, Popular Mechanics, and other publi- 
cations. He is a regular correspondent for 
the Irish Independent and the Birmingham 
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Lac Ouimet, near St. Jovite in the Laurentian 
Mountains, sixty miles northwest of Montreal 


Visitors 
**“Mountie”’ 


from the mainland, has a spectacular 
seventy-mile drive along the Cabot 
Trail. The views of hills, sea, and valley 
give a remoteness and tranquillity hard 
to find so near to busy towns. 

Prince Edward Island, which from 
the air looks like a reddish kidney- 
shaped piece of land, is easily reached 
by ferry from Cape Tormentine in New 
Brunswick. P.E.1. calls itself the “Gar- 
den of the Gulf” and provides the kind 
of restful change, with swimming, golf, 
tennis, and boating, typical of the Mari- 
times. 

Newfoundland, Canada’s newest prov- 
ince, has the oldest city in North Amer- 
ica, St. John’s, as capital. The island may 
be reached by boat from Halifax con- 
veniently and will provide an excellent 
fishing and hunting vacation 

For West Coasters or those for whom 
the Pacific, with 
mountain scenery, fills the bill, British 
Columbia is Canada’s 
50,000 
larger than the states of 


coupled impressive 


most attractive 
province. It is square miles 
Washington, 
Oregon, and California combined and 
has the mountains of Switzerland, the 
fiords of Norway, and some of the quict 
charm of Great Britain. It romps away 
with top marks for temperate climate in 
Canada, and its main city, Vancouver, 
is a large bustling metropolis. 

Where the scenery is on 
the restful, charming side, that of B.C. 
is majestic. 


Maritimes 


There is plenty of game 
fishing, with wolves and 
added to the bear, deer, and 


and good 
cougal 


moose found in other parts of Canada. 
Vancouver is a_port-of-call on the 
steamer route from Seattle through the 
Inside Alaska. Perhaps 
the briefest and yet most eloquent 
description of the possibilities of a 
British Columbia holiday is to say, with 
the official travel guides, that skiing and 


Passage to 


golfing are year-round sports there. It 
seems rather unreasonable and churlish 
to ask for more from any climate. 

\lberta calls itself a ‘“mile-high moun- 
tain playground.” It is a lot of other 
things these days too, with ranching, 
swimming in heated pools, the 2,564 
square Banft National Park, 
the classic beauty of Lake Louise, “one 
of Nature’s masterpieces.” 

On the south of the Banff 

Jasper National Park, a 

mountain kingdom extending 250 miles 


miles of 


Park is 


celebrated 


along the eastern slope of the Rockies. 
Golf, swimming, tennis, dancing, and 
trail riding are some of the pastimes 
and the park is a great wildlife sanc- 
tuary. Rocky Mountain or “bighorn” 
mule deer, elk, black, 
and, further away from the townsite of 
Jasper, grizzly bear make their homes 
in the region. 


sheep, brown 


with all the 
goes with holidays 
lakes, are the chief 
Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan. If you are really adventurous, and 
a traveler with vision, you can, with a 
license, hunt the belugas or 
great white whales of Hudson Bay from 


Fishing and hunting, 
which 
rivers and 
attractions of 


relaxation 
neat 


special 
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Percé, easternmost point of the Gaspé country of 
Quebec. Gaspé rock and Bonaventure Island in distance 


Churchill, Manitoba. But that’s hardly 
a family holiday. Canada geese, par- 
tridge, pheasant, mallard, and _ prairie 
chicken are common in Manitoba, 
where there is some of the best duck 
hunting on the continent. 

The main draw in Ontario, for U. S. 
residents, would appear to be its close- 
ness to many of the more populated 
parts of the United States. It has hun- 
dreds of thousands of lakes, excellent 
fishing in lake and river, and noted 
boating and sailing opportunities with 
pleasant trips in such regions as that 
around the Thousand Islands near 
Kingston, Ont. In an automobile. you 
can tour in leisurely style through the 
orchards of southern Ontario, pause for 
a look at Toronto, the chief city, and 
take in a day or so of sightseeing in 
Ottawa, federal capital of Canada. 

To the east comes the province of 
Quebec, with Montreal its largest city 
and Quebec City its capital. This 
province, the home of Canada’s citizens 
of French language, often strikes visi- 
tors as the most “different” and the 
more exciting of Canada’s provinces. 
On steamer trips down the St. Law- 
rence, during days and nights of Mont- 
real with its two languages and _ its 
somewhat European overtones, and in 
the historic and thoroughly refreshing 
atmosphere of Quebec City, it is hard 
to believe one is within a few hundred 
miles of New York City. Not that there 
is any aspect of Quebec blatantly set 
apart from North American life as it 
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is generally known; there is rather a 
quiet gaiety and Gallic spontaneity 
about the old province. 

Having been on a rapid bird’s-eye 
view of Canada, there is still the heart- 
burn of that old question, “How much 
does it cost?” You can spend as little 
or as much as you like on accommoda- 
tions and that is the chief worry usually. 
Take Ontario, for example. A family 
of tour can get a two-weeks’ vacation 
at a good, medium-priced resort for 
about $250. There are many resorts 
where the American plan rates are as 
low as $20 per week. Good housekeep- 
ing cottages may be rented for $25 to 
S30 a week or cabins for six dollars a 


Bears on the Akimina Highway in Waterton 


Lakes 


Mount Eisenhower, Banff National Park, Al- 


berta. 


nee ENTE 





National Park, Alberta, Canada 


Se tas rasaratneenstnn 


Named in honor of the “General” 


St i ATI 


night. In general, the Government 
Travel Bureau in Ottawa, one of its 
branches in the U. S. mentioned earlier, 
or the travel and publicity departments 
of the ten Canadian provinces will set 
the minds of prospective tourists to 
rest on all such practical matters. 

Those who come to Canada do so 
usually drawn by the lure of the border. 
Across it they expect to savor life with 
a slight difference, of pace and of 
aspect and, if they know their own 
tastes and what gives a welcome change 
in fixed routines, they are not likely 
to be disappointed in Canada, especially 
if they remember that “beauty lies in 
the eyes of the beholder.” 
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Early this year, people in Denver began to talk 
when a prominent Denver doctor and a_ beautiful 
young lady dropped out of sight at the same time. 
There was no cause for scandal, however, as the two 
were one and the same person, Doctor H. R. Del 
Marmol, head of the anesthesiology department ol 
Denver General Hospital. 

The reason people were talking was because this 
lovely and talented woman, already a success in a 
difficult field, was leaving to become a teaching nun. 
Humorously named the “Sand Lady” by her medical 
contreres in anesthesiology, Dr. Del Marmol was im- 
mediately urged to adopt in religion the name ol 
“Sister Anesthesia,” a suggestion which she rejected 
with a characteristic grin. 

Ihe daughter of a New Orleans exporter, Alfonso 
Del Marmol, now retired, she comes from a family 
noted for its contributions to the Faith. One of her 
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ancestors was the Spanish saint, Marie del Toledo, 
and two of her aunts are members of the community 
she joined in January, the Congregation of the As- 
sumption. Another aunt is the famed Senorita Del 
Valle, who gained renown during the revolution in 
Mexico and who has made a number of lecture tours 
in the United States. 

Doctor Del Marmol’s brother, the Rev. Alfonso 
Del Marmol, S. J., is now stationed in Ceylon. Her 
mother, Mrs. Clara Del Marmol, is prominent in 
Catholic Action work in New Orleans and still finds 
time to teach music at Newcomb College of Tulane 
University. 

Ihe doctor is now at Ravenhill, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, where she will spend some time as 
a postulant and then, upon completion of her postu- 
lancy, as a novice in the Novitiate of the Congre- 
gation of the Assumption. 
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@ What are poets made of? In the case of America’s best-loved 
poet of daily life, James J. Metcalfe, the combination is indeed 
unusual. Jim has been at times FBI agent, a reporter for the 
Chicago Daily Times, a government worker, and is also the father 
of a fine, happy family. From such an assorted background, it ts 
not surprising that he has a knowledge and an insight into people 
that give hiy poems a human touch that plucks the heartstrings of 
millions of Americans. The simple nationwide syndicated featur¢ 
that is his brainchild is the daily poem, Portraits. Poet Metcalle, 
a devout Catholic, explains the reason for his ability as a versifier. 
“That’s my way of saying ‘Thank You, God’ for the gift He has 
given me.” 

Mr. Metcalfe’s simplicity of style has caught the fancy of the 
public for years. The bespectacled, dark-haired poet generally 
takes fifteen minutes to an hour to compose one of his poems. He 
produces a poem every day. His backlog usually keeps him six 
months ahead of schedule. His poems are written longhand in a 
composition book. Most of them are composed after midnight in 
the peace and quiet of his home. 

Today James Metcalfe is the picture of a contented man. He is 
twenty-five years married to his charming wife. He is doing the 
work he loves best. He is a page of Americana all his own. Best 
of all, he has never lost his sense of indebtedness to God. He con- 
veys it to others. His reflections as poetic philosopher have even 
saved the life of more than one reader. His fan mail is tremendous. 
“The world is full of ideas,” he explains. And he loves people and 
their ideas. 
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(Top) James J. Metcalfe, poet laureate of 
the American common man. The world of 
ordinary things and people is his specialty. 


(Bottom) Metcalfe, with his wife and family. 
From the atmosphere of this fine Catholic 
home, the oldest son has now gone to Korea. 
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ih was a drowsy. mild afternoon in 
the Golden Bird Bar and Grill, with 
the summer sun 


casually hammering 


against the large plate glass window 


and splintering the drawn venetian 


blind into changing patterns on the 
broad beamed floor. It was a_ typical 


afternoon, with nothing much hap- 
pening at this particular hour. Usually 
the quiet didn’t bother Davvy, who was 
attending to his barman duties just 
as if the place was crowded. Nothing 
bothered Davvy. “Before you know it 
today’s yesterday, so why worry?” he'd 
grin when someone protested his com- 
placency. 

Poday, though, the stillness rubbed 
against his nerves. Rubbed them raw, 
he thought jumpily. It have 


given him relief and pleasure to have 


would 


flung the glass he was polishing through 
the plate glass window right where it 
said “Bird” in heavy golden letters, ex- 
cept that later on he 
pay for his 


would have to 
unrestrained 
Where’s the percentage? he 


gesture, 
shrugged, 
Nothing 
else to do, he took another squint at 
i 


and forgot about the window. 
Bird’s solitary customer: a young 


tie 

fellow with an elbow braced against 
the Flemish oak bar, his chin leaning 
in*his cupped hand. The kid was still 
green behind the ears, thought Davvy. 
His narrow under a 
thatch of curly light hair, was tight and 
erim. His eyes were dark brown, and 
sick. Like a beaten dog’s, you might 


Say. 


flushed — face, 


Only Davvy wouldn't, for experience 
had endowed him with a certain shrewd- 
ness for sizing up a customer. He knew 
drinks, 


stalling for 


the ones who 
thei 


cadged forgot 


walicts, were time, 
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were going to be sick as blazes the day 
after. This one, he speculated as he 
wiped a glass and held it up to the 
light, was having woman trouble. He 
never knew it to fail, the giveaway in a 
man’s eyes when he’d reached tor 
heaven and missed the rung. .\ man in 
himself to be 
Davvy 


himself, and went at the task of getting 


his line couldn’t allow 


overly sentimental, reminded 
the cocktail glasses out, next shoving the 
splits into a handier spot for the later 
Even with that activity 
pying his hands, the 


crowd. occu- 
feeling ol unease 
Kept buzzing around in his mind like 
a horsefly 

He blamed it on the kid. The kid re- 
minded him of someone, that was what. 
Scratching his ear, he tried figuring it 
out, and couldn’t. He couldn’t exactly 
remember, but it was someone tall and 
The name would 


popping at him when he least 


reedy; that was sure. 
come 
expected it, decided Davvy, and mopped 
his perspiring face with his handker- 
chief. After that he reached under the 
bar for the News to settle down to a 
little reading. He turned to the sports 
him. 
the bar and 


page and spread it out before 
Knuckles rapped against 
Davvy looked up. 

“More of the same,” ordered the kid, 
thickly. 

Davvy shoved the paper back on the 
rack and moved leisurely. He looked 
the kid over carefully, much as he used 
to do when he ran a concession on 
Coney’s midway, 


guessing — people’s 


weight. “Why don’t you call it a day?” 
he suggested. 


“One more.’ 
Davvy tried persuasion. 


“Look, why 


don’t vou lay off for a while? You 








know. get your bearings and then if 
you still want a drink—” 

~ The brown eyes widened and flared. 
“1 didn’t come in for advice.” The sensi- 
tive young mouth slanted scornfully. “I 
get that for free. On the hour... 
every hour.” His voice took on volume 
and feeling. 

“Pipe down,” cautioned Davvy sharply. 
From experience he knew the kid was 
going to be the confidential kind. Up to 
there with confidences he was, thought 
Davvy with disgust. He shrugged. 
Maybe he could take one more, just 
one. He said wearily: “Parents lay it 
on a bit thick at times.” Nobody’d said 
parents Hut it might 
remind the kid he had a home and he’d 
make for it. 

The kid shook his head, looked at 
him owlishly parents, 


anything about 


wise. “It’s not 
It’s my mother.” 
Davvy saw it coming and tried to 
stave it off. “Well, if your old man can 
stand it you ought to be able to,” he 
said good-naturedly and turned away 
middle-aged and well- 
coming through the 
\s he did he became 
acutely conscious of the mild afternoon 


to regard the 
dressed couple 


opened door. 


flowing past the door, of shining cars 
colored cabs 
cruising for fares. It was a nice after- 
noon for it, nice to be out in the sun 
and away from work. A young woman 
in a green dress and tightly clasping the 
hand of a tow-headed youngster went 
past. The youngster as he peered in 
screwed up his face. Davvy smiled and 
let his mind laze for a pleasant mo- 
then he brought himself back 
sharply, for the couple stopped at the 
bar instead of slipping into one of the 


going places, of pastel 


ment; 
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“Pipe down!” cautioned Davvy. 
He knew the kid was going to 
be the confidential kind 
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banquettes like couples usually did at 
this time of day. The woman ordered a 
Daiquiri, the man a Tom Collins. Davvy 
mixed and served the drinks. 

The kid spoke up cockily. “Wassa 
matter, isn’t my money any good?” 

Davvy walked down to him. “Sure it 
is, sure it is. But we were talking. 
Remember?” The couple at the end of 
the bar turned curiously and Davvy 
gave them a sidewise wink, and returned 
his attention to the kid. “About, your 
mother and your old man now—” 


HE kid’s eyes came up from the glass 

he’d been staring at. “My old man? 
My old man drank like a bum,” he de- 
clared contemptuously. 

Davvy regarded the sick eyes and the 
flushed young face. It was an old story 
to him. But to this kid? “I wouldn't 
say that,” said Davvy in a confidential 
tone. “Maybe he had a liking for the 
stuff. But a bum?” Davvy’s voice grew 


warm. “He was one swell egg at the 


time he used to come in here.’ 

“Aw, don’t hand me that,” protested 
the kid rudely. “He never came in 
here. You wouldn’t know him if you 
fell over him. Why, you don’t even 
know his name.” 

“Want to bet?” grinned Davvy. 

“I’m betting,” said the kid grimly 

“What’s your name?” 

“Russ Whitcomb, Jr.,” replied the kid 
with dignity. 

“Yep, that’s just who you are,” de- 
clared Davvy lowly, visibly moved. “I 
knew it the minute you came walking 
in through that door. I took one look 
and I said to myself: ‘if that ain’t Russ 
Whitcomb’s boy I’m a 
hootenany!’” 

The kid leaned on the bar and spoke 
awkwardly. “You're the first person I 
ever met who knew him.” 

“No,” protested Davvy. 

“S’fact,”” asserted the kid. “You see, 
he lit out when I was a kid and he 
never came back.” 

“Well, naturally, I didn’t know. Your 
pop’d never tell me a thing like that 

He thought a lot of you, Russ,” 
said Davvy. “Always talking about you, 


winged toad 


about what a swell kid you were. He 
even carried a picture of you in his 
wallet.” Davvy’s round face broke into 
a grin. “No wonder I recognized you, 
huh?. That picture, Russ, that’s what 
did it!” 
“Aw, he was stringing you,” pro- 
tested the kid. “How could he have got- 
ten a picture of me? He never came 
close enough to recognize the spots on 
my tie.” 

“Could I have recognized you if I 
hadn’t seen the 
Davvy. 


picture?” demanded 


“Well—” The young face started to 


smile and then swiftly it turned into 
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a sullen mask again. “Know something 
else? He never sent my mother so 
much as one thin dime from the time 
he left. He must have spent it all on 
booze. Some old man, wasn’t he?” He 
shoved his glass toward Davvy. “And 
I’m just like him, my mother says,’”’ he 
added _ bitterly. 

So there was a woman in back of the 
sick look in the kid’s eyes. A righteous 
woman with a scornful glance and the 
tongue of an adder which having poi- 
soned once must poison again. Not that 
Davvy had seen the kid’s mother. He 
just knew the make-up of these women 
who took a man’s heart and shriveled it 
dry as parchment. 
gan hesitantly. 


“Look, son,” he be- 
That wasn’t the way, 
he realized. It must be man to man 
stuff, right off the cuff. He began again. 
“Your Dad wasn’t liké that. He didn’t 
have a mean bone in his body. Maybe 
a little weak but who ain't, I'd like to 
know. That’s why he cleared out, Russ, 
he was too weak to stand up to her.” 

“Did he have to leave me too?” 

“What else could he do on _ the 
lam?” Davvy. “Besides, you 
needed your mother.” 

“Then why didn’t he look me up 
when I was grown if he was such a swell 
guy as you say?” 


shrugged 








@ One should only confide one’s 
secrets to him who has not tried to 


guess them. —Diane 


“How'd you know he didn’t?” insin- 
uated Davvy “Ever think of 
that, Russ? Ever think he might have 


soltly. 


followed you in the street, trying to 
catch a glimpse of you as you played, 
to hear you might have 
watched your windows at night even.” 
Davvy couldn’t help the quiver that 


slid into his voice. 


voice. He 


“He could have done something to let 
me know,” persisted the kid. 

“He could agreed Davvy 
shortly. “But he had the fool idea that 
a kid torn between two fires was al- 
ready licked and that’s why he didn’t. 
Screwball, ain’t it?” 

There 
Bird now. Shadows and quietness. The 


have,” 


were shadows in the Golden 


one loquacious customer of the after- 
noon asked a question that pierced the 
quietness and then became a part of it, 
for it belonged there. 

“Is my father dead? I have the feeling 
he is. Mom doesn’t.” 

Davvy rubbed his chin slowly, look- 
ing down at the bar. “I wish I knew. 
It'd just be like that guy to go off 
quietly, wouldn’t it? No fuss, no griev- 


ing. What a man .. . Like a little 
ginger ale to whet your whistle?” 

Russ Whitcomb Jr., gazing at the 
glass window and through it at the 
memories etched somewhere in time, 
shook his head. After a moment his 
glance came back to Davvy. “I think 
I'll make for home . Funny, my 
coming in here today and you knowing 
him,” he said unsteadily. 

Davvy gave a shrug. “Oh, I don’t 
know. Lots of funny things happen to 
a person. I’ve figured out that there is 
a Guy up there watching over us like 
the book says.” He flashed a somber 
smile. “Lay off the heavy booze. Russ. 
And make your old man, wherever he is, 
proud of you. And I wouldn’t tell Mom, 
if I were you, about us meeting,” he 
said significantly. “After all, it’s a bar 
and— S’long, Russ.” 

He watched the kid walk out of the 
Golden Bird Bar and Grill and with 
the kid’s departure the place seemed 
quieter than ever. The funereal silence 
Was more than Davvy’s nerves could 
stand. He glanced nervously at the 
clock on the opposite wall. It was 
hurrying on to four-thirty. Any minute 
now the crowd would begin flowing in, 
enlivening the place with voices and 
friendliness and laughter. That was the 
way he liked it, friendly and bustling. 

The gray-haired man from the other 
end of the bar caught his eve and spoke 
pleasantly. “I couldn’t help overhear- 
ing your conversation with that young 
man. Lucky break, your knowing his 
father, I’d say.” 

Davvy picked up the empty 
“IT wouldn’t know the kid’s father from 
Adam,”” he said briefly. 

The man gave a chuckle. It irri- 
tated Davvy. This always minding some- 
making light of 
heartbreak— ‘“.\nother 
Tom Collins, sir? Another Daiquiri?” 
he said briskly. 

“Please.” 


class. 


one else’s business, 


someone else’s 


\VVY mixed the drinks dispiritedly. 
Now he knew whom Russ Whit- 

comb reminded him of. Funny it hadn’t 
come before. Of course his son Jimmy 
was only seven but already he was 
shooting up like a reed, a thin reed. 

Yeah, he’d sure be glad when the 
crowd started to come. You didn’t have 
time to think when your hands had to 
keep on the move. And he didn’t want 
te think. Just to hope. To hope that 
some day some guy would do as much 
for his kid. Besides, he wasn’t going to 
take much more of Laura’s nagging, 
bitter, jealous lip. Not much more. 
Another scene like last night’s— 

But why fool himself, he thought 
drearily. He’d never walk out. He 
hadn’t the guts. But, why should he? 
He loved his kid, didn’t he? 
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by JERRY COTTER 


Julius Caesar 


In the midst of its anxieties and exploitations of new tech- 
nical developments, the screen returns to a basic dramatic 
concept and unveils a work of art in this version of the 
Bard’s Roman tragedy. 

A succession of simply mounted, intensely effective scenes 
carries Shakespeare’s brooding intrigue from its inception 
to bloody climax and to tragic conclusion on the plains of 
battle. Without frills or embroidery, but with a considerable 
degree of artistry, the interpretation by a superb acting com- 
pany marks this as a motion picture event not to be missed. 

As the “noblest Roman of them all,” James Mason is mag- 
nificent. He is closely shadowed by John Gielgud as Cassius, 
an interpretation that brings the screen to a new acting 
maturity and force. Marlon Brando offers intensity and 
determination to the role of Marcus Antonius, his best effort 
to date, while Greer Garson’s Calpurnia and the Portia of 
Deborah Kerr are fleeting gems. 

Whether you see Julius Caesar on the wide screen or the 
old size, it is a production you will long remember. All 
minor flaws considered, it is a motion picture big enough for 
the widest screen Hollywood can conjure, and executed with 
an understanding to satisfy the most determined purist. 
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John Gielgud and James Mason, as Cassius 
and Brutus, in the film, “Julius Caesar” 


Reviews in Brief 


ALL I DESIRE is compounded of potions which made dime 
novels tick. Furthermore, it has elycerin-eyed Barbara Stan- 
wyck on hand to whip up emotions as a runaway wife and 
mother who returns years later, supposedly a great stage 
star. Her latent mother instinct and respectability are 
whirled into frenzy when a former boy friend tries to renew 
their old relationship. She whips him with her riding crop, 
shoots him with his own rifle, and is dissuaded from a second 
flight by her ever-loving spouse and children. Miss Stan- 
wyck, Richard Carlson, and Maureen O'Sullivan are 
swamped by the banality and foggy moral values in this 
cliché-cluttered script. (Universal-International) 


The third dimension has been pounced upon by Hollywood 
as a lure for reluctant patrons and cure-all for the industry’s 
ills. To date it has offered only the frail novelty of a new 
toy, and SANGAREE does little to improve the situation. 
A dog-eared carbon of Margaret Mitchell’s Southern saga, 
this has piracy off the Georgia coast, bubonic plague in Sa- 
vannah, illegal slave trading, a red-haired spitfire, a sham 
duel, and one of those romances in which the principals 
bicker and glare until the misty-eyed fadeout. All this in 
well-rounded polaroid episodes in which knives, lighted 
torches, and barrels are flung with indiscriminate vigor at 
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the audience. 


Fernando Lamas, Arlene Dahl, Tom Drake, 
and company are called upon to strike conventional atti- 
tudes and recite trite phrases, in this too-familiar adult 
melodrama. (Paramount) 


Esther Williams treads tested channels in DANGEROUS 
WHEN WET, an amusing, but occasionally water-logged, 
comedy. A few songs, a bit of comedy, some romance, and 
an underwater cartoon sequence help pass the reels as Esther 
trains to conquer the English Channel. The victorious 
climax finds her stumbling exhaustedly onto the sands of 
Dover, aided by a handsome French champagne salesman 
she met in the Channel one foggy day. Charlotte Green- 
wood, Jack Carson, William Demarest, and Denise Darcel 
add to the chuckles, and Fernando Lamas is the Gallic hero. 
You have to be in the mood for this style of cotton-candy 
comedy. (M-G-M) 


THE JUGGLER was filmed in Israel, with Kirk Douglas 
and Hollywood technicians providing the professional touch. 
As a documentary study of the developing country, it has 
many interesting scenes, but the story line is confused and 
far from convincing. Douglas is seen as a neurotic DP, un- 
balanced as the result of concentration camp horrors, who 
flees regimentation and heads for the open country. Because 
the pace varies from melodrama to clinical study and the 
basis of the mental problem is never clearly defined, this 
is only mildly stimulating adult fare. (Columbia) 


In every facet SHANE is a brilliant production. Nominally 
a “Western,” it encompasses far more than the usual gun- 
play, fast action, and familiar byplay of the pioneer sagas. 
Director George Stevens has given it a dimension and power 
which has been missing from the outdoor narratives since 
John Ford’s Stagecoach. Action and dialogue are kept to a 
minimum as the camera follows a deliberate-paced version 
of the age-old homesteaders-ranchers feud. The stunning 
Wyoming backgrounds play a vital role in establishing 
varied moods. Photographed in the Grand Teton country, 
the visual beauty is alone worth a visit. Performances by 
Alan Ladd, young Brandon DeWilde, Van Heflin, Jean 
Arthur, and the entire cast are on the same high level of 
the production’s technical accomplishments. Adult in tone, 
due to the violent nature of the story, this is pictorially, 


dramatically, and technically superior. (Paramount) 





If you've a yen for the type of horror movies so popular 
twenty years ago, THE BEAST FROM 20,000 FATHOMS 
should be irresistible. An atomic test in the Arctic rouses 
a prehistoric monster who has been hibernating for “a 
hundred million years.” Thawed out, he decides to visit 
New York and follows the Arctic Stream down, sinking 
ships, crushing lighthouses, etc., on the way. His sightsee- 
ing tour sends Manhattan into a frenzy and is interrupted 
at Coney Island by a National Guard marksman who fires 
a radioactive isotope into the monster’s neck. On that note 
of victory, life presumably returns to normal. The actors 
involved will undoubtedly appreciate anonymity. (Warner 
Bros.) 


PICKUP ON SOUTH STREET is a lurid and generally 
unconvincing melodrama in which espionage, sex, sadism, 
Communist agent, and pickpockets are indiscriminately 
mixed. It is neither attractive nor plausible enough toa 
warrant attention. Richard Widmark and Thelma Ritter 
give competent performances, but the scales are tipped 
against them in this morally inadequate excursion to the 
underworld. (20th Century-Fox) 


Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis have their best script to date 
in SCARED STIFF, as they struggle with haunts and gang- 
sters in addition to their usual frenetic standbys. Zombies 
on an island off Cuba are their biggest menace, and if you 
can take zombies plus Martin and Lewis in one dose, this 
is for you. Lizabeth Scott, Carmen Miranda, Dorothy Ma- 
lone, and William Ching gear their performances to the 
slapstick pace of this Latinized farce. (Paramount) 


Offshore oil drilling in the Gulf of Mexico is the topical 
basis of THUNDER BAY, an excitingly developed story 
presented in the new widescreen process with stereophonic 
sound. This system of projection, utilizing a screen twenty- 
three feet by forty-three feet, serves to enhance spectacle 
movies of this type. Though they add little to the more 
intimate scenes, the various widescreen processes now in use 
have a far more powerful impact than the highly touted 3-D 
projection. James Stewart and Dan Duryea carry the story 
burden in this tense conflict, as ex-GIs with a scheme to 
drill for oil offshore. Their project brings them into a 


violent clash with shrimp fishermen who have used the 
waters for generations. Even without its technical advance- 
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ments, this is a powerful story with a fierce hurricane se- 
quence dominating the visual excitements. Gilbert Roland’s 
performance as a Louisiana fisherman is outstanding. 
(Universal-International) 


Donald O’Connor and his talking mule share honors again 
in FRANCIS COVERS THE BIG TOWN. An amusing 
comedy for those who enjoy the antics of gabby animals and 
confused young comics. This will undoubtedly fare best 
with the Saturday matinee set. (Universal-International) 


STALAG 17 is a sobering study of existence in a Nazi pris- 
oner of war camp. Flashes of humor, toned down a bit 
from the stage version, relieve the grim nature of the drama. 
The plot deals with the efforts of internees to ferret out an 
informer in their midst. William Holden contributes a 
convincing portrayal as a cynical, unpopular suspect, while 
every member of the large cast is excellent. Timely in its 
relation to the POW issue, this has special appeal for the 
male audience and is restricted to adults. (Paramount) 


THE FARMER TAKES A WIFE was in original form a 
whimsical comedy of canal-boat life. Now it has Techni- 
color, songs by Dorothy Fields and Harold Arlen, Jack Cole 
choreography, and Betty Grable. You'd hardly recognize 
the old Erie, much less the story. Settings are effective in 
capturing the brawling spirit of the Canal characters. 
Grable fans will have little difficulty recognizing their star 
even in 1850 garb. Thelma Ritter, Dale Robertson, John 
Carroll, Eddie Foy, Jr., and Kathleen Crowley help out, but 
not enough to make this more than an average adult musi- 
cal. (20th Century-Fox) 


YOUNG BESS is a timely romantic drama in which the first 
Elizabeth of England is idealized out of recognition and the 
Tudor Era given some new interpretations. It is primarily 
concerned with her infatuation for dashing Admiral Seymour 
and the effect this frustration has on her character and thus 
on history. Aside from the inconsistencies of a plot which 
gives characters and history one dimension, this is an inter- 
esting, beautifully photographed reconnaissance in a period 
when intrigue, danger, and death were constant court at- 
tendants. Romantics will find it more rewarding than the 
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serious student of history, as Mary Tudor is maligned in 
looks and reputation. As the lonely young princess, 
victim of court chicanery and unrequited love, Jean Sim- 
mons combines appeal and determination in proper blend. 
Stewart Granger is as dashing and heroic as Errol Flynn ever 
was, and Charles Laughton gives Henry VIII expected gross- 
ness and sensuality. Deborah Kerr, Kay Walsh, Leo G. 
Carroll, Cecil Kellaway, and young Rex Thompson as the 
boy King Edward, acquit themselves well. Emphasis is on 
dialogue rather than action, with none of the pageantry 
and spectacle of the era. (M-G-M) 


Garland Roark’s FAIR WIND TO JAVA doesn’t explore 
any uncharted waters as it spins a yarn of fabulous diamond 
fortunes, piracy, and skullduggery in accepted pulp-story 
style. Some thrills are provided by an erupting volcano and 
a tidal wave, but even these phenomena cannot compensate 
for a stereotyped story and pallid performances. Fred Mac- 
Murray has done much better than this. Vera Ralston 
hasn’t, and in addition is badly miscast as a Javanese danc- 
ing girl. Victor McLaglen grimaces throughout—probably 
reflecting audience expression. (Republic) 


New Play 


Cole Porter and confreres are well below par in the musical 
CAN-CAN, which attempts to dazzle the viewer into submis- 
sion. Paris at the turn of the century has proved a profitable 
setting of late, so a raffish, rowdy Montmartre musical was 
inevitable. It was equally inevitable that good taste would 
be notable only by absence. What is surprising is the medi- 
ocrity of Porter’s score, the wretched dullness of the libretto 
dealing with the “evils of censorship,” and the absence of 
any real wit or humor in the dialogue. Choreographer 
Michael Kidd and his principal dancer, Gwen Verdon, ex- 
hibit the only genuine talent in the troupe, though their 
inventiveness is often in lamentable taste. Comic Hans 
Conreid gives the proceedings a brief lift with a burlesque 
duel scene, but Parisian singer Lilo and Peter Cookson are 
handicapped by their material. The flimsy story becomes 
more than a bit unsavory as it belabors the point that 
restrictions of any sort are bad. Most of the time this seems 
determined to prove the fallacy of its own argument. 




















1. Alan Ladd chats with down- 
hearted Brandon de Wilde in 
“Shane,” superior Western drama 





2. Joanne Dru and James Stewart 
in “Thunder Bay.” story of adven- 
turers who seek oil under the sea 


3. Jean Simmons as the prin- 
cess, with Stewart Granger, object of 
her infatuation in “Young Bess” 
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A portion of the huge throng that attended closing services in honor of St. Ann in Scranton. 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


SAINT ANN 
OF SCRANTO! 


Nowhere in the world is a saint loved with 
more affection or honored with more devotion 
than is good Saint Ann in the coal 


regions of Pennsylvania 


4, p= July thousands of people will travel to the Pas- 
sionist Monastery of St. Ann, in Scranton, Pa., for the 

annual novena to the mother of the Mother of God. 
In existence twenty-eight years, the novena attendance is 
the largest in the country. As many as twenty-five thou- 
sand people are present at the devotions daily. On the 
feast of St. Ann the throng swells to over one hundred 
thousand! Pilgrims come from twenty-seven states, five 
provinces of Canada, and from Mexico. As many as 
ninety-two long-distance busses park at the monastery; 
special trains and cars bring thousands more. 

On the Feast Day, services are conducted in English, 
Italian, Polish, Slovak, and Lithuanian. On _ occasion 
there is a special Greek Rite service. I'wenty-three priests 
hear confessions in ten languages, and ten thousand Com- 
munions have been distributed on the Feast. Twelve 
priests spend the entire day and evening blessing pilgrims 
with the relic of St. Ann. Many of the visitors bring 
basket lunches and spend the entire day on the spacious 
monastery grounds. Ambulances and cars drive up with 
invalids who attend the services, receive the Sacraments, 
and are given a special blessing with the relic. Masses 
begin at four-thirty A.M. and continue every half hour. 
The outdoor stations are in constant use. Saint Ann is 
not unmindful of her devout clients, as thousands of 
letters of thanksgiving attest. 


Long-distance busses are closely parked in 
the monastery yard and on side streets. 
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Above: Pilgrims march up in line to receive 
a blessing with the relic of good St. Ann. 


Upper corner: %6-year-old Michael Hickey, 
who has never missed a novena in 28 years. 


Left: A priest goes to the cars, blessing the 
sick and those too infirm to stand. 


Lower corner: Led by a priest, a group of 
Slovak pilgrims make the outdoor stations. 


Below: \ devout little girl recites the no- 
vena prayers unaware of the photographer. 
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Above: An old client of St. Ann is this Italian 
lady fervently making the Sign of the Cross. 


Right corner: Bishop Hafey speaks before the 
Church and lay dignitaries at final service. 


Right: A group attending a novena service in 
one of the five foreign languages. 
g suas 


Right corner: Pilgrims flock to the grotto and 
pray before the statue of St. Ann. 


Below: Refreshment stands on the grounds are 
crowded by the all-day pilgrims. 
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HE most striking thing about the 
"Tiniendsnip of Jesus Christ and His 

\postles is the abruptness of its be- 
ginning. The Baptist had been preach- 
ing and baptizing on the banks of the 
Jordan and now in the late afternoon 
his hearers are dispersing and _ setting 
out for their homes. Standing next to 
two youthful disciples, John and An- 
drew, the Baptist nods his head in the 
direction of a figure in the passing 
“Behold the 
Sensing the 


throng and says simply: 
Lamb of God.” 
implied in these words, the two young 


invitation 


Galilean fishermen immediately take 
leave of their master and set out to 
overtake Jesus of Nazareth. They 


quickly catch up with Him and, accept- 
offer of hospitality, remain 
with Him the rest of the day. Deeply 
impressed by the Rabbi from Nazareth, 
(Andrew rushes to his brother Simon and 
excitedly: “We found 
the Messias.”” Simon asks to be led to 
Him and is startled to hear Jesus tell 
him that his name shall be changed to 
Peter, the Rock. The next day as He 
is setting out for 


ing His 


tells him have 


their homeland of 


Galilee, they accompany Him and on 
the way. thev meet a fellow townsman of 
Peter and Andrew, Philip of Bethsaida, 
who also 


accepts invitation to 


Him. 


Jesus’ 


follow Later they come upon 


Nathanael, who is so overwhelmed by 
miraculous 


Jesus’ 


knowledge of — his 
whereabouts that he “Rabbi, 
Thou art 
1:49 


exclaims: 
Thou art the Son of God, 
the King of Israel.” (John 

The Gospels do not go into greater 
detail in describing this first 
of Our Lord with His future 
But by 


meeting 
\postles. 
its very brevity the Scriptural 
account does suggest to us the over- 
powering effect that this first meeting 
with the Saviour had upon this little 
group of Galileans. At the time 


Was not a_ public 


Jesus 
figure in Palestine. 
They knew next to nothing about Him, 
except the few brief words of the Bap- 
tist which they did not fully 
stand. And yet the impression made on 
their minds by His appearance, His 
words, His whole personality is such as 
to induce them to. follow Him unhesi- 
tatingly. 

Imagine how intently these practical- 
minded fishermen studied their new- 
found Master as they walked along the 
road to Galilee. How closely they ob- 
served Him with their eyes! How 
keenly they appraised Him with their 
minds, endeavoring to sound the mys- 


under- 
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It was easy to like 


in His smile and flash in His eye. 


Jesus. 


The Sign of 
Friendship 


by MALACHY McGILL. C.P. 


There was that added grace 


But it took the rousing 


shock of Calvary to show what a friend He was 


terious depths of His soul through His 
conversation, His gestures and expres- 
sions, His tone of voice! 

As these first few days in His com- 
pany lengthened into weeks and months, 
their admiration and enthusiasm, their 
awe and respect for their new Master 
were congealing into a bond of friend- 
ship that was to transform their lives. 
Day by day, new facets of His person- 
ality, of His 
spirit 


soul, of His 

then 
words, His 
whole approach to life and to the world 
of men in which He moved. They were 
charmed by His gentle cordiality at the 
wedding 


mind and 


were revealed to eyes 


through His deeds, His 


feast at Cana and_ utterly 
amazed by the discovery of His mysteri- 
ous power which so unpretentiously 
changed water into clear red wine. <A 
sterner side of His character was re- 


vealed when they beheld the fury of 
drive the 
vendors from the temple like chaff be- 


fore the wind. They 


His righteous indignation 
shared His com- 
passion for the sick when they saw Him 
restore to health Peter’s mother-in-law. 
They 


when the sick and crippled of Caphar- 


were present that same evening 
naum gathered about Peter’s house and 
were utterly astounded to see Jesus cure 
not one or two, but all of them. 

Cheir friendship with Him had also 
been bond. 
After they had been with Him for some 


strenethened by anothe 


time, Jesus selected them to be His 
associates and co-workers in His work 
and mission. Henceforth they were to 
exclusively to be- 
under His 
tutelage. His work be- 
work; His interests, His 
aims, His plans became part of their 
own dreams and Their 


friendship with Him and with one an- 


dedicate themselves 


coming “fishers of men” 
euidance and 
came then 
ambitions. 


other was now based on united endeav- 


ors to establish the Kingdom of God. 

This common objective, however, was 
imperfectly by the 
\postles at this time; their conception 


understood only 
of the Kingdom was earth-bound and 
nationalistic. And this attitude affected 
their relations with Him and with one 
another. They dreamed of an earthly 
glory for their Master which was alto- 
gether at variance with His own plan 
They pictured Him in 
His Kingdom surrounded by the might 


and objectives. 


of armies, the trophies of victory, and 
all the splendor of an earthly monarch. 
In regard to other matters these twelve 
men had already made great progress: 
they had modified their own ideas and 
conduct according to His teaching and 
admonition; they had adopted His own 
divine attitude on so many aspects of 
life and human activity. But on this 
question of the 
mission and ol the 
Kingdom He _ had 


nature of His 
character of the 
come to establish, 
entrenched no- 
serve to distort 
His words on the subject and to hinder 
the perfect attainment of 


basic 


they still held deeply 
tions that could only 


their goal. 
Hence it was of supreme importance 
that He bring them to a correct concept 
of Himself and of His mission. 


this. Our Lord in- 
ended to place their friendship with 
Him on a firmer, 


O accomplish 


more elevated, and 
They had 
been with Him for nearly a vear now. 


more enduring foundation. 


Their eyes had witnessed miracle after 


miracle—not isolated instances but whole 
throngs of diseased and crippled re- 
stored to health and soundness of body. 
Their minds had been overwhelmed by 
the splendor of His power. Their ears 
had heard Him speak words of life, 
words such as they had never heard be- 
fore, words spoken with authority, words 
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which penetrated into their hearts and 
souls and cast a new and clear light 
upon human living and its eternal 
destiny. They had seen and heard all 
this; now what did they think of Him? 
What was their opinion of Him? Jesus 
puts the question squarely to them: 
“Whom do you say that I am?” Peter, 
who speaks in the name of all, solemnly 
affirms: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” (John 6:70) And 
the hearts of all of them went out to 
Him not only as their leader, their 
Master, not even as the Messias, but as 
to their Lord and their God. Then 
from His lips did they learn that their 
friendship rested on no merely human 
tie but had been instilled into their 
hearts from above. “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood has 
not revealed this to thee, but My Father 
in heaven.” (Matt. 16:17) 

By other means also our divine 
Saviour sought to correct the miscon- 
ceptions of His Apostles. By admoni- 
tion and rebuke, by open predictions 
of His sufferings and death, by pointed 
teaching that those who wish to follow 
Him must also take up their cross, He 
tried to shape their minds to the idea 
of the actual plan of Redemption in- 
tended by His Father. But they still 
kept to their fanciful dreams of a 
kingdom that would never be realized. 

sut_ they were His disciples, His 
friends whom He loved so much; and 
so He gradually and patiently worked 
to make them of one mind with Him- 
self on this crucial point of His life’s 
work. He knew, however, that they 
would not then comprehend His words; 
He knew that they would need the 
shock of Calvary to fully appreciate 
what He meant by them. 

Fven the great Gift of His love, the 
Holy Eucharist, emphasized the role of 
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the Cross in their friendship with Him. 
Holy Thursday the culminating 
point of their friendship. He was pres- 
ent within them, in their very bodies 
and souls. By this sacred union He 
drew them into the heart of His sacri- 
fice on the Cross. They were one with 
Him—with His Sacred Body that would 
be sacrificed on the Cross, with His 
precious Blood which would be shed for 
them and for many unto the remission 
of sins, with His mind and will and 
soul which would express His love and 
obedience toward His Father even to 
the death of Calvary. The Eucharist 
set their friendship upon the foundation 
of the rock of Calvary. 


was 


HAT very night the shadow of Cal- 
vary fell upon them. Its horrid, sun- 
less gloom suddenly swept over them 
and stole the warmth and color from 
their dreams. Their plans, their hopes 
and ambitions, their bright prospects of 
success came crashing down about them 
and there remained only the bleak deso- 
lation of Calvary. They were sick at 
heart as they beheld their Master tossed 
about in the fury of this tempest of 
human pride and jealousy and hatred; 
they were saddened and downcast as 
they experienced their own utter help- 
lessness, their own fear and lack of 
courage. Even Peter was so weak as to 
deny his friendship with his Master. 
And the treachery of Judas saddened 
them to the very depths of their souls 
and filled them with apprehension as 
to their ability to remain loyal to Him. 
And now that their Master hung a 
lifeless corpse upon the cross they could 
only huddle together in fear, not know- 
ing what to do without Him. Even His 
words and instructions to them are mo- 
mentarily obscured in their memories 
by reason of their desolate grief. Now 


The saints knew that the cross is 
the measure of true love. 
as much as he will suffer 


Everybody loves 


that He is gone, the great emptiness in 
their souls speaks to them and reveals 
how much He had become the heart 
and center of their lives. 

Once the heavy, impenetrable cloud 
of Good Friday had been dissipated by 
the joyous sunlight of Easter, the 
Apostles began to understand more 
clearly the depth of His love for them 
and the real nature of His work and 
theirs. They began to comprehend that 
His mission was not one of conquest 
and imposed domination; rather it was 
a work of reconciliation, of drawing 
men of all nations to God through love 
and sacrifice—sacrifice even to the death 
of the Cross. They began to see that 
His purpose was to win a love that was 
free rather than to subjugate through 
fear and force. Now that they had 
lived through Good Friday, they were 
ready to go forth and proclaim to the 
world the message of the Cross and to 
demonstrate their love and devotion for 
their divine Master by the sacrifices 
they would make in His service. 

The Cross is also of decisive impor- 
tance in the development of the Chris- 
tian’s friendship with His Divine Mas- 
ter. Without it we might very well be 
devoted to our Divine Master, but still 
our hearts would go out to One whom 
we should understand quite imperfectly. 
Even with the true picture of Him that 
our Faith gives us, we would see in it 
only as much as our own faults and 
shortcomings, our own comfort and con- 
venience, would permit us to see. But 
when suffering and sacrifice and the 
difficulties involved in living the Chris- 
tian life bring us to Calvary, then are 
we able to understand Jesus Christ and 
His plan for human salvation more 
fully and perfectly; then can we better 
appreciate the greatness of His love. 
Our own sufferings will give us a better 
idea of what He has endured for love 
of us and will move us to speak our love 
and devotion to Him by means of these 
very sacrifices. Through the Cross He 
will draw from our hearts a more perfect 
love and lead us to the fullness of His 
eternal friendship. 





MALACHY McGILL, C.P., S.T.L., radio 
speaker and professor at Holy Cross, Prepar- 
atory Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y., studied at 
Laval University in Quebec. 
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ATHOLIC communities throughout 
the United States might do very 
well, it seems to me, to follow the lead 
of the Archdiocese of New York, which 
has established a radio and _ television 
office for the production of religious 
programs, script reading, technical ad- 
vice on wardrobes, props, etc., as well 
as general consultation. 
This isn’t necessarily a promotional 
office, except in the sense that requests 
for time are made of the networks and 
stations, but it’s considered more in the 
light of a service to broadcasting and 
the public, a central point to which 
executives, producers, directors, writers, 
etc., can come for free and authoritative 
information about the Catholic Church. 
The ofhice is headed by Father Edwin 
Bb. Broderick, the first radio-TV director 
for the Archdiocese, and in the short 
time of its existence it has been respon- 
sible, either directly or indirectly, for 
production and service of a great num- 
ber of programs on both media, includ- 
ing Bishop Fulton Sheen’s sensationally 
successful series. 

Stations and networks in New York 
are very happy with the arrangement 
for many reasons, among them, that it 
saves untold man-hours in research. 


Our Lady and Broadcasting 


Father 
Max Jordan, NBC’s foreign correspon- 


dent for years before becoming a priest, 


In this general connection, 
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GARRY AND FRIEND—“Morgan.” blase bas- 
set hound, recently visited “The Garry Moore 
Show” on CBS-TV. Garry sat for this pictorial 
record of the visit of Morgan and his family. 


=s 





ankle didn’t interrupt 
Thomas’ CBS news programs. 


writes “it’s not generally known that it 
was while visiting the celebrated sanc- 
tuary of Oropa, not far from Milan, in 
i894, that the Marconi, just 


{ 


twenty, had the first intuition of the 


great 


communicating between 
(radio) without means 


possibility ol 
distant points 
of conducting wires. 

“Now, at the Porta Regia of the sanc- 
tuary,-.a tablet has been inaugurated 
bearing this inscription: 

“‘From the cloisters of the mountain 
of Oropa, Guglielmo Marconi drew the 
inspiration of his great discovery—May 
wireless telegraphy under the auspices 
of Mary pacify men in Christ.’ 

“Today, we know that Marconi’s dis- 
covery and his dedication of it to the 
Blessed Virgin has indeed greatly con- 
tributed toward a better understanding 
and good will among men. The history 
of ‘The Pulpit Of The Air’ on radio 
and television has not yet been written, 
but when it is it will add a striking 
chapter to the story of religion.” 

I can only add that religion can’t very 
well afford t 
local level as it so largely ignored radio, 


» ignore television at the 
especially due to TV’s greater impact, 
but the indications are it will not. 


New Shows 


Loretta Young, one of Hollywood's 
best-loved stars, has finally decided to 
take the plunge as a TV regular, on 
film. 





BEDSIDE BROADCAST—A broken 
Lowell 





THINK, BOYS!—Martin and 


Lewis are seriously consider- 


Ru- ing a switch from their TV 
mors are he returns soon to NBC, 


variety format next season. 


Radio and Television 


To date, she has only guested, for the 
most part on Father Patrick Peyton’s 
Family Theatre series, but will launch 
her own scries August 30, a series titled 
A Letter To Loretta. Miss Young will 
be both narrator and star of the original 
stories dramatized on each telecast. Tom 
Lewis, her husband, is the producer and 
NBC-TV the lucky network. 

\nother interesting series, slated to 
premicre June 25 in New York and to 
reach other outlets around the country 
as soon as possible thereafter, is Tales 
Of The City, on CBS-TV, alternating 
with Four-Star Playhouse. 

The series will be written by Ben 
Hecht, who thus becomes the first major 
American playwright to bring his liter- 
ary talents and material to television on 
a regular basis. 

The “City” in the title will be New 
York, of course. 


Early TV Sets 


Several readers have asked the date 
of the first television receiver. 

Well, some authorities believe a TV 
receiver embodying present principles 
was first built about 1873 by a Scotsman 
named Andrew May, after he acciden- 
tally discovered that sunlight falling on 
selenium can be converted to electricity. 

Others insist a Bostonian named G. R. 
Carey built what was probably the first 
television set in 1875, but all seem to ad- 


mit there are evidences that crude TV 
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MISTRESS OF MELODY—Jo Staf- 
ford, probably the world’s best-known 
girl singer, is heard on numer- 
ous CBS and short-wave programs. 


by JOHN LESTER 


receivers may have existed as early as 
1780. 

The word “television,” as far as I’ve 
been able to trace it, from the Greek 
“tele” and the Latin “video,” meaning 
to “see at a distance,” 
France about 1900. Before that, this 
newest of modern miracles was called 
“telescopy,” “the electrical telescope,” 
and “‘telectroscopy,” among _ other 
things. 

Mark Twain wrote about it at length 
using those names. 


was first used in 


What's In a Name? Well... 


Several months ago I ran a few para- 
graphs of interesting “call letters” by 
which broadcasting stations are known, 
and have since received many 
from readers. 

Among these were two more of re- 
ligious significance, WHIM, in Provi- 
dence, R. L., one of the first centers of 
religion in this country; HCJB, in 
Quito, Ecuador, the initials of which 
stand for “Hail, Christ, Jesus, Bless- 
ings,” and station HOLY, in Panama 
City. The last two are operated by re- 
ligious groups. 

Others are WBEN, for the Buffalo 
Evening News; Kansas City’s KFKB, 
meaning “Kansas First, Kansas Best;” 
WPTF, in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
which was originally taken from the 
slogan of an insurance company, “We 
Protect The Family,” and WFPG, in At- 


others 
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THEY’LL BE BACK—Next sea- 
son. the “All-Star Revue” will 
replace Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca on every fourth Saturday. 





lantic City, which “call letters” stand 
for “World Famous Playground.” 

One of my favorites is station WASH, 
in Grand Rapids, which was built and 
named by a promotion-minded laundry- 
man. 

The reader knows, of course, that the 
first letter “K’’ is a must for all stations 
west of the Mississippi and “W” for all 
east of the Mississippi, according to law. 
This is for purposes of sectional identifi- 
cation. The balance of the letters are 
entirely up to the station itself and many 
have no significance whatsoever. 


In Brief 


TV production of Buck Rogers, 25th 
Century A.D. is now underway. . * 
It looks like the much-publicized video 
deal between Ginger Rogers and CBS is 
off for good. Manufacturers ex- 
pect to turn out nearly 10,000,000 TV 
sets this year, for the biggest year yet, 
which will mean over 30,000,000 sets 
in operation by New Year’s. . . . Texas 
has joined the states that would make 
it unlawful to install television sets in 
automobiles or to operate them while 
driving. Violators will be subject to 
fines up to $200. Lucille Ball and 
Desi Arnaz plan to discontinue all pub- 
licity stories and pictures with their 
children, insisting it’s too hard on the 
youngsters, sing Crosby‘s Call Me 
Lucky, his life-story, recently serialized 
in the Saturday Evening Post, will be 


FAVORITE EMCEE — Broken 
dishes at Bud Collyer’s feet on 
the “Beat the Clock” show are 
rejected manufacturers’ seconds. 


out in book form this month (Simon 
and Schuster) with triple the material 
contained in the serialization. . An- 
chorage, Alaska, will get a TV station 
Dec. 1, the first 

Another “beaut” of a radio-video 
scandal is pop. This one 
concerns the many pinks and outright 
Reds working for little or no money on 
religious programs on radio and TV. 
Their angle is to attain a 


IV for that territery. 


ready to 


measure of 
respectability and decency by 
ing with people 
really despise! 


associat- 


and programs they 


Rocky Graziano and Arthur Treacher 
are making a situation comedy telefilm, 
or, in Rocky’s own words, “lotsa actin’ 
and kibitzin’’ . . Dick Wakefield, the 
potential baseball great who never quite 
made it, is auditioning for a disc jockey 
job in Detroit as this goes to press... . 
Dorothy Collins, the “Lucky” girl, has 
fifteen movie offers pending but can’t 
afford to accept any because of TV com- 
mitments. 
series, Father 
as a telefilmer in 
Joe Palooka 
on film 


Robert Young’s radio 
Knows Best, will be seen 
fall. The 
IV series will get rolling 
“Pa- 


early 


soon for fall showing. 


looka’s”’ creator, Ham Fisher, just gave 
exclusive TV rights to Joe Kirkwood, 
of the movies, who will star as the 


perennial champ. . . . Bishop Sheen re- 
ported ailing with ulcers, one of broad- 


casting’s occupational hazards. 
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TI wasn’t Rocky’s fault. In the hue 
and cry that followed the sudden 
and unexpected ending of the Rocky 
Marciano—Jersey Joe Walcott 
weight championship fight at Chicago 


heavy 


on May 16, that fact seems to have been 
completely overlooked. 
Certainly the quick 


2:25 of the 


ending of the 
first 
shocker that was hard to take, particu- 
larly by had gotten up the 
$50 ringside tab. But no iota ol 
could be laid at the door of 
ton Blockbuster, for the 


bout in round was a 
those who 
blame 
the Brock- 
heavyweight 
champion was in there, as always, to get 
could. He 
tainly couldn’t have gotten it over much 
quicker or much easier. 

But the hue and cry that followed the 
disappointing ending will unquestion- 
ably last for 


it over as quickly as he cer- 


a long, long time. Did Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott get a short count as he 
claimed that night in the ring and later 
Should the ref- 
eree have allowed him to continue? Was 


in his dressing room? 


he confused sitting there on the canvas 
while his fistic life tolled 
away? Could he have gotten up before 
ended? Was he 


know what the count was? 


was being 


the count too dazed to 
Was he hurt 
more than even he himself thought by 
a punch that few at the fight or watch- 
ing on television saw, but that came out 
plainly in the 3D movies taken from 
other angles? 

If you can answer all these questions, 
better man than I am, and I 
was right there at ringside broadcasting 


you're a 


the bout. 
As for 


eénerally agreed now that the count was 


some of the questions. it is 
correct and that the referee was right 
in terminating the \lso, those 
who saw the movies of the fight say that 


bout. 


Walcott got hit a pretty good clip by 
Rocky’s right hand. 

When I interviewed the champion in 
the ring just after the 
he told the 
had hit 


stunning. kayo, 
ABC radio audience that he 
Walcott a right that 
seemed to hang on the challenger’s jaw. 


upper ut 
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by DON DUNPHY 


Rocky, incidentally, has become quite a 
radio and TV performer. 


| Microphones 
and 


cameras don’t faze him a bit. He 
did a sensational bit with Bob Hope on 
a recent Sunday night show, and the 
that when Rocky wants to 


chuck the squared circle, there is an 


feeling is 


acting career waiting for him. 
that it 
wasn’t Rocky’s fault, this hubbub over a 


3ut we started out to say 


disappointing heavyweight champion- 
ship scrap. Rocky was in there to throw 
punches and the fact that Walcott could 
no longer take that kind of a punch 
Walcott’s and 
the fans’ standpoint. Unfortunately, the 
bout was such a disappointment that 


was untortunate trom 


almost everyone connected with it came 


in for some brickbats in 
followed. 


the roar that 


Rematch Duds 


How often in boxing have we seen a 
return bout fall far, far short of its pre- 
decessor. The Marciano-Walcott fight, 
like that. Last Septem- 
ber, these two fistic gladiators fought 
one of the great heavyweight 
all time, with Rocky coming from be- 
hind in the thirteenth round to snatch 
victory from defeat with one crushing 
righthand punch that crumpled Walcott 
in front of him and left him as if dead. 
It was a thriller and even in defeat, 
Jersey Joe was a greater and more gal- 


of course, was 


bouts of 





The fight game has laid plenty of promotion eggs. The first Louis-Conn 
fight was a wow. with Conn making Joe look like a rookie (above). The 
rematch was as much of a dud as the Marciano-Walcott affair in Chicago 
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lant battler than ever he had been in 
victory. But what a flop the return go 
was. 

In 1941, Billy Conn, outweighed and 
outgunned, nevertheless was one of the 
ring’s great workmen as he almost took 
the heavyweight crown from Joe Louis. 
It was a sensational battle, with the 
Brown Bomber turning the tide his way 
with one staggering punch that saved 
his crown. The boys went into the sery- 
ice then and we waited anxiously for 
five years for the return which all 
thought might be even better. 

It was a letdown. Conn had lost the 
touch and it was a dull thing until Louis 
ended it in the eighth round. 

Tony Zale and Rocky Graziano 
fought two Homeric battles for the mid- 
dleweight championship. The second, 
fought in Chicago in blistering heat, 
was an exception in that it was as good 
as the first one. But they tried it once 
too often and the third one was terrible. 
Rocky was almost through and Zale, 
though nearing the end of the fistic 
trail himself, had more than enough 
left to blast out Rocky in two rounds 
of nothing much. 

The only kayo ever sustained by the 
great and game Jimmy McLarnin was 
handed him by Ray Miller, who is to- 
day one of our better referees. The 
bout was fought in Chicago, and it was 
terrific while it lasted. Rematched in 
the Garden in New York, they packed 
the place with an expectant crowd. It 
too was a letdown. The boys were too 
wary of each other and McLarnin won 
a dull thing on points. That seems to 
be the rule of the ring. Maybe when 
they have a great bout they should let 
it go at that. Memories are wonderful 
things. 


Champ Lulu 


We saw a future champion at Madi- 
son Square Garden recently. He is Lulu 
Perez, who at the very callow age of 
twenty, can be compared to such past 
ring greats as Tony Canzoneri and 
Johnny Dundee and to such present 
luminaries as Willie Pep, the erstwhile 
Will-o’-the-Wisp from Hartford. 

Yours truly doesn’t often go over- 
board for young fighters who have yet 
to prove themselves on the big time, but 
if Lulu doesn’t some day win the light- 
weight and possibly the welterweight 
crowns, we shall be very much surprised. 

The youngster has had but one main 
event at the Garden and in that, he 
didn’t show to good advantage because 
of the style of his opponent, but he has 
shown enough for me to remark that he 
is one of the few boys around today 
who really knows how to fight. In that, 
he is a throwback to the old days. 

Discovered and trained by Lou “Pea- 
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nuts” Barbetta, a former bantamweight 
fighter of the early 1940's, Perez has 
been carefully schooled and has been 
brought along slowly enough so that he 
has been able to learn something from 
almost every fight. So well has he been 
rated that he has won thirty of his 
thirty-one fights and has made slow but 
steady progress toward the top. 

Unlike so many good prospects of to- 
day, he has not been rushed. Too often 
are youngsters overmatched the minute 
they start looking good. Not so with 
Perez. Barbetta, a careful student of 
the game, has avoided the pitfalls that 
are apt to appear .before a good young 
fighter, and he has consistently refused 
to overmatch the kid. The result is that 
Perez is just about ready for the top of 
the featherweight class, and: when he 
outgrows that, which he will do very 
shortly, the lightweight class as well. 

Lulu was born in Brooklyn on April 
25, 1933, and stands about five feet, 
five inches tall. He is the son of Louis 
Perez, chef at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City. He studied three years 





LULU PEREZ 


se 


at Manual Training High School in 
New York and then decided to make 
his way in the world. It was a good 
break for him when he got a job as a 
riveter at Grumman Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, for it was there that he met Bar- 
betta, who does public relations work 
for the firm. 

Boxing on the side, Perez had a year 
and a half in amateur competition and 
in 1951 won the All East Golden Gloves 
crown in the 118-pound class. Since 
turning pro, he has been slightly less 
than terrific and has been .able to pur-, 
chase a home for his parents with his 
ring earnings. 


E said earlier that he didn’t show 
to good advantage in his lone 
bout at the Garden, but don’t 
hold that against him. It’s an old axiom 
of the ring that styles make fights. And 
conversely styles unmake fights. Lulu’s 
victory in the Garden was over the 
cagey St. Paul veteran, Glenn Flanagan, 
of the fighting Flanagan brothers, and 
there is no tougher man in the ring to 
fight. Even if him convinc- 
ingly, you still don’t look good, as Lulu 
found out. Flanagan has a hit and 
clutch style, takes a punch well, and is 
practically impossible to do anything 
with in the Even at that, 
there were times in the bout when Perez 


main 


you beat 


clinches. 


showed flashes of future ring greatness. 

The youngster can best be compared 
with Willie Pep, when the former feath- 
erweight king was on his way up the 
fistic ladder. He is graceful on his feet, 
fast as lightning, and a good crisp hit- 
ter. At the present time, he moves too 
fast to get much power in his blows but 
when he learns to set himself, he’ll com- 
pile a mighty knockout record. 

His moves in the ring are almost 
poetry in motion. His hands, though 
carried low, are quick and ready to lead, 
block, or counter, as the situation de- 
mands. His jab is of the rapier type 
and, when pumped to the chin again 
and again, has a wearing and discour- 
aging effect on an opponent. He coun- 
ters beautifully and has developed a 
sneak right hand thrown from off bal- 
ance that shows signs of being a power- 
ful weapon. To use another old ring 
expression, Lulu is difficult to find in 
the ring. He moves so quickly that it 
is hard for an opponent to land a solid 
blow. On the other hand, this speed 
causes some of his own punches to lose 
some of their The few 
times we have seen him hit solidly, he 
has taken the punches well. 

Barring accidents, we think it is a 
safe prediction to mark down Lulu 
Perez as a champ of the future. With 
Barbetta training and guiding him and 
Lippy Breitbart handling the manager’s 
end, he is moving toward the top. 


effectiveness. 
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At once the smile vanished from 
the girl’s face and she 
averted her head 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 
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There were others more pathetic than the crippled, lonely skeptic. 


Yet his was a very special miracle, a miracle of faith and of love 


HE dining room of the Hétel des Cardi- 

naux et du Commerce in Lourdes was 
crowded with American pilgrims. Mansfield 
hobbled in as unobtrusively as he could. As he 
had feared. the headwaiter did not imme- 
diately catch sight of him. He waited awk- 
wardly by the door, standing still to conceal 
his limp. 

Occasions like this almost made him wish 
that he had had his leg cut off while he was 
about it. A wound that made you look as 
though vou had had a diseased limb from birth 
was worse than an amputation. Not that there 
was much glory in wounds these days. Peo- 
ple fussed over you for a little and then they 
forgot. And you couldn’t really blame them. 
There were far too many battered soldiers in 
the world of progress for civilians to go on 
being sorry for them all. 

“\ table for one. please,” he said when at 
last the harassed looking headwaiter came hur- 
rying over. 

“I’m sorry, Monsieur, but I’m afraid you'll 
have to share.” the headwaiter apologized. 
“These pilgrims, you see i 


These pilgrims Mansfield saw indeed. There 
didn’t seem to be a table at which there wasn’t 
a couple of nuns or a priest in a jam pot collar. 
But in spite of his distaste for such wholesale 
sanctity, Mansfield was too hungry to wait. 

There were two old ladies and an elderly 
priest at the table to which the headwaiter 
conducted him. Mansfield sat down with a 
scowl. Because it was Friday he loudly ordered 
a steak. The Hotel des Cardinaux et du Com- 
merce lived up to its name by serving both God 
and mammon, and the steak came at once. 

To his regret his gesture olf defiance passed 
unnoticed. The priest and the two old ladies 
didn’t interrupt for a single instant their con- 
versation as to whether a rosary blessed for one 
person’s use might be profitably prayed on by 
another. Mansfield didn’t listen for long: he 
was through with that sort of nonsense long 
ago. He examined the other pilgrims: a dreary 
looking lot, he thought, not one of them under 
forty. Perhaps that was why they had come to 
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|Lourdes: that the Lord might make 
them young again. He was sniggering 
ito himself when he saw with a start 
|that the Lord had indeed made one 
}of them young already. 

She wore a blue dress and was sit- 
|ting at a table by herself at the win- 
dow. She had shining black hair and 
|was preposterously pretty. She could 
|not be more than twenty-two. Cursing 
the headwaiter for not having placed 
him with her instead of with these old 
fogeys, Mansfield observed her closely. 
He saw that she too seemed to be watch- 
ing him. He smiled at her discreetly. 
To his delight he thought he saw a 
twinkle in her eve. He was about to 
risk a wink when the priest spoke to 
him. 

“Come for the pilgrimage, I pre- 
sume? 

“You presume wrongly.” Anxious to 
get back to ogling the girl, Mansfield 
was deliberately curt. “I was on my 
way to Bagnéres-de-Bigorre when my 
car broke down. I had to stick it in a 
garage and pitch my tent here.” 

“Perhaps it was a blessing in dis- 
guise,” one of the old ladies said. “Our 
Lord works in such indirect ways.” 

“It wasn’t the Lord,” Mansfield said 
brutally, determined to put an end to 
piety. “It was the spark plugs.” 

“Our Lord can work even through 
spark plugs,” the old lady said gently. 

“You mustn’t get too theological,” the 
priest put in tactfully. “Perhaps our 
friend here isn’t a Catholic.” 

“As a matter of tact I am,” Mans- 
field said. “But I’m far from being a 
scratch player.” 

“So I observe,” the priest said, ap- 
parently observing for the first time the 
meat on Mansfield’s plate. He did not 
look shocked, however, but Mansfield 
suspected that that was part of his 
stock-in-trade. 


\NSFIELD stole another glance at 

the girl. She was smiling at him 
openly now. No matter how hard he 
stared, her eyes never left his. It was 
going to be as easy as falling off a 
log. Ought he to scribble a note and 
send it across by the headwaiter? He 
turned round with irritation as he 
heard the priest again: 

*“‘Been in the wars, I see.” 

“Korea.” Grateful to the priest for 
having divined the true nature of his 
disability, Mansfield spoke a little more 
pleasantly. 

“Why we can’t all live peaceably to- 
gether beats me,” the second old lady 
said. 

The remark 
patient again. Civilians accused soldiers 


made Mansfield im- 


of having no political sense, but there 
were occasions when civilians seemed 
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Mansfield was almost 
positive that he had felt 
a twitch in his leg 


to have even less. So as not to glare at 
the old lady he switched his gaze back 
to the girl. To his dismay she was no 
longer looking at him. 
was staring down with absorption at 


Instead she 


her plate. Perhaps she had just re- 
membered seeing him limp when he 
came in. Girls were like that, he knew. 
Girls were all over you when you 
marched away behind the band. Some- 
times they were all over you’ even 
when you marched back again, provided 
you marched back whole. Girls liked 
dancing. It took a lot of patriotism to 
make a girl give up dancing. 

“Bullet or shell?” the priest asked. 

“Shrapnel.” Confound the _ prying 
busybody! Why couldn’t the fellow 
leave him alone? He wanted to look at 
the girl and try to make her smile 
again, not answer a_ lot of. silly 
questions about a war in which civilians 
weren’t really interested. “I’ve a com- 
pound fracture of the femur, with 
consequent shortening of the leg. I'll 
limp for the rest of my life.” He said 
this bitterly, doing his best to dis- 
comfit the man. 

But his words didn’t have the effect 
he desired. 

“My dear boy, there’s no need for 
despair,” the priest said. “Our Lord 
ought to be able to fix a simple thing 
like that for you all right.” 

Mansfield was so astounded that he 
looked away from the girl. 

“If you believe in that sort of non- 


sense, | don’t.” he said 





The priest showed no signs of an- 
noyance. 

“Even those who don’t believe in the 
nonsense are sometimes healed by it,” 
he said. “Only a few years ago a French 
Communist girl was cured of consump- 
tion. 

“And I suppose she’s a nun now,” 
Mansfield sneered. 

“No, she’s still a Communist. You 
see, sometimes miracles on the soul are 
harder to work than those on_ the 
body.” 

“It’s no good,” Mansfield said. “When 
I see a guy with an arm or a leg off get 
it back again then I’ll believe you.” 

“You'll never see that,” the priest 
said. “God has always to leave a margm 
for unbelief if belief is to have merit.” 

“That’s an easy way of getting out 
of it,” Mansfield said. “And I notice 
that none of you seem _ particularly 
ailing.” 

“Our sick are in the hospital,” the 
priest said. “Some of them have 
lupuses and some are bed-ridden with 
arthritis. All of them are so very much 
more ill than you are that it will sur- 
prise me if any of them are cured. But 
at least they will have tried and their 
faith will be strengthened.” 

“Faith strengthened through not 
being cured!”” Mansfield laughed. “What 
will you fellows think up next?” 

“Bodily miracles are not the only 
healings God operates at Lourdes.” 
The priest no longer Jooked like an 
apologetic bank clerk: instead he re- 
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sembled the General who had _in- 
spected them at Pusan. “And _ that 
physical miracles take place here has 
been proved time and again beyond 
doubt, They are not faith cures because 
they do not depend on the faith of 
the patient. Instantaneous cures of 
paralysis can be ascribed only to the 
direct intervention of God.” And with 
that parting shot the priest and the 
old ladies rose and left the table. 

Mansfield had not intended to hurt 
the priest, and he was ashamed. He 
tried to work off his discomfiture by 
making eyes at the girl. He dared his 
wink, but was not too distressed when 
she did not wink back: women 
generally hesitated to display the out- 
ward and visible signs of their lack of 
inward and spiritual grace. At a suit- 
able opportunity he would go across to 
her table and they would have a good 
laugh together about the holy Willies 
and their miracles. 


HEN he remembered that to ap- 

proach her he would have to limp 
in her sight. She mightn’t have seen 
him limping when he came in. He re- 
called with dismay his experience in the 
restaurant in Nice. There had been a 
girl there too, a juicy looking dame 
sitting alone. When he had smiled at 
her she had smiled back. When he had 
pointed, first at himself, then at her, 
she had nodded her head in ac- 
quiescence. But when, after paying his 
bill, he had risen and limped over, her 
face had gone so hard and her stare 
so stony that he had turned away before 
he reached her table. Of course this 
girl was different: you could tell from 
her eyes that she was kind. But even 
kind girls were funny about men who 
limped. 

Then he observed that, although she 
had tinished her dinner, she was still 
waiting. With that smile on her face 
she could only be waiting for him. He 
decided to risk it. As he got up and 
pushed back his chair her smile 
broadened. There could be no doubt 
at all: she was as eager to know him 
as he was_ to know her. Even so he was 
nervous and, in his emotion, limped 
with a bigger lurch than usual. At once 
the smile vanished from the girl’s face 
and she averted her head. Blushing 
violently, Mansfield turned in his tracks 
and see-sawed toward the door. 

“Funny, but I had a dream about you 
last night,” the priest said next morn- 
ing. “Like to know what it was?” 

Mansfield nodded unenthusiastically. 
He was in a bad temper for two 
reasons: firstly, because the headwaiter 
had stuck him at the same table again; 
secondly, because the girl, still alone by 
the window and looking lovelier than 
ever in a yellow dress, had not as much 
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as glanced in his direction. It was more 
than ever clear that her compassion had 
its limits and that she wanted to have 
nothing more to do with him. 

“T dreamed that our Lord worked a 
very special miracle for you,” the priest 
said. “Perhaps it would be too much to 
call it a vision, but it was certainly a 
very vivid dream.” 

“I suppose you’re trying to tell me 
that I was cured?” Trying to put an 
end to such a ridiculous conversation, 
Mansfield did not bother to conceal his 
irritation. 

“Well, perhaps that would be saying 
a little too much.” The priest was pre- 
cise in his imprecision. “I didn’t exactly 
dream that I saw you walking without 
a limp, but I did dream that you were 
accorded a great mercy, and it was 
during the procession.” 

“It’s often happened to soldiers be- 
fore, you know,” one of the old ladies 
said, 

“There was that British truck driver, 
wasn’t there?” the other old lady said. 
“And the doctors had quite given up 
hope.” 

The three of them must have been 





@ Silence is not always golden; 
sometimes it’s just plain yellow. 





rehearsing this conversation before he 
came in, Mansfield realized. As_ they 
beamed at him through their glasses 
he was ashamed of his surliness. 

“Of course I'm always open to con- 
viction,” he said with an attempt at 
a smile. 

“Now, now, not too quickly,” the 
priest said gravely. “All 1 dreamed was 
that you would be accorded a_ great 
mercy. And great mercies can be spir- 
itual as well as physical.” 

sut the old ladies were sure that the 
meant that he would be 
cured. All he had to do was to attend 
the procession that afternoon. The Lord, 
they said, worked wonderful miracles 
as He passed in His Sacrament of Love. 

It was a long time since Mansfield 
had last listened to this sort of language. 
Love wasn’t often spoken of in the 
army: you were taught to hate your 
enemy in order to conquer him. And 
miracles rarely happened in foxholes: 
bullets did not follow transcendental 
trajectories. The world was a cold, love- 
less place governed by immutable 
physical laws. Any other conception of 
reality was wishful thinking. 

“You'll give it a trial, won’t you?’ 
one of the old ladies pleaded. 

He shook his head firmly. He didn’t 


great mercy 
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want to offend them, but he had to be 
faithful to his own faithlessness. It 
would be cowardly for an infidel like 
himself to sneak in among the believers 
hoping for favors he didn’t deserve. 

“No,” he said. “I’m afraid not.” He 
at his plate so that he 
their hurt. He did not 
speak again, but kept from glancing 
at the girl by the window, so as not to 
appear too worldly in their eyes. 

His restraint had its reward. As soon 
as they had left the breakfast table he 
looked, and there she was, smiling at 
him, as she had smiled at him the 
night before. He grinned back at her 
delightedly, hugely in love. Perhaps it 
hadn't been his limp that had offended 
her last night; perhaps it had been his 
wink. The morning sunshine made it 
abundantly clear that she wasn’t that 
sort of girl at all; she was a decently 
brought up girl, the kind of girl one 
married. He lowered his gaze so as not 
to embarrass her. When he looked up 


looked down 
might not see 


again she had gone. 


UT he ran into her again as soon as 
i left the dining room. She was 
sitting in an armchair in the hall, with 
the sun on her yellow ‘dress. She had 
such a smile of welcome in her eyes that 
Mansfield forgot all about his limp and 
swayed toward her. Then, -to his 
consternation, what had happened the 
night before happened again: as he ap- 
proached, her expression hardened and 
she stared coldly past him. There could 
no longer be any doubt: either she had 
been smiling to herself or to somebody 
behind him; in any case she had no 
time for young men who limped. He 
turned almost with 
frustration. 

“Looking a bit down in the mouth, 
aren’t you?” 

It was the priest 
about to do more sales talk. Too miser- 
able to be Mansfield smiled 
weakly. Then as he looked back over 
his shoulder at the girl in her cool frock 
his hesitation became resolution. After 
all, dreams sometimes came true. And if 
dreams, why not miracles? Perhaps the 
mercy that the priest had dreamed he 
would be accorded was that he would 
be cured of his limp and marry the 
girl in the yellow dress. There were 
more things in heaven and earth than 
were dreamed of in mortal philosophy: 
it was in fact on a Friday the thirteenth 
that he had been hit in the thigh. 

“Look here, Father, I’ve been think- 


away, weeping 


again, of course, 


angry, 
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ing,” he said. “What time is that pro- 
cession you were talking about?” 

The American pilgrimage was swal- 
lowed up in the much bigger French 
} one. In the square in front of the 
Basilica lay the sick on their stretchers, 
lined up in two long rows. Mansfield 
stood beside the last stretcher next to 
the steps of the church. On that 
stretcher lay a small girl with her legs 
in steel splints. On the next was a 
woman with a perpetually twitching 
head too big for her body. On the next 
again a man flapped arms 
shrunken to the shape of a fish’s fins. 
Mansfield couldn’t bear to look any 
further. The casualties of civilian life 
seemed even more cruel than those of 
war. If it hadn’t been for his longing 
for the girl in the yellow dress and for 
his promise to the priest, he would have 
slunk to the back of the crowd: it 
seemed impertinent to bother God with 
his trivial ailment when there were 
so many terrible afflictions awaiting His 
attention. 

“Jésus, Fils de Marie, ayez pitié de 
nous!” 


young 


Jesus, Son of Mary, have mercy on 
us! The litany of supplication came 
from ten thousand throats. It was like 
banging against the heaven 
again and again and shouting to God 
that He couldn’t have meant it all. 
Soon Mansfield was praying with the 
rest, and himself than for all 
the disinherited lying on their stretch- 
ers beneath the scorching sun. 

“Sainte Marie, mére de Dieu, priez 
pour nous, pauvres pécheurs, 
Vheure de 


door of 
less for 


main- 
tenant, et a 
ainsi soit-il.”’ 


W \S this the mercy of which the 
priest had dreamed, that his heart 
should be softened and that he should 
realize that prayer was wiser than boast- 
ing? To his surprise, Mansfield felt no 
resentment at the thought. Instead his 
new humility made him happy. 

But when he heard the hymn from 
the grotto he became more and more 
certain that the mercy which was going 
to be granted would not be entirely 
spiritual. He did not know how he 
knew it but he knew it. Over the 
heads of the pilgrims, over the swollen 
limbs and the running sores of the sick 
came the tremendous roar, challenging 
reason and vanquishing it: 


notre mort, 


“Tantum ergo sacramentum, 

Veneremur cernui ‘a 

He saw again the safe Benedictions 
of his childhood, with the pillows of 
incense floating before the evening 
altar. Nothing had been too much for 
God then. Nothing could be too much 
for Him now. God Who had made the 
laws of growth and decay could arrest 
them. God was not the Prisoner of His 
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Own Omnipotence. God could renew 
wasted flesh and straighten twisted legs. 
Up beside the river bank they came, 
the holy and women carrying 
lighted candles in honor of Emmanuel, 
God with us, the coped Bishop bearing 
the Host in the monstrance, his head 
bared before God’s simple might. Soon 
the singing ceased. All over the square 
the only heard was the clink 
of the silver chains on the censers. 
Ihe blessing of the sick began. There 


men 


sound 


was no more praying. Everything was 
to God. At each stretcher the 
Bishop paused and made the Sign of 
the Cross with the monstrance 
the sick person. There were no cries of 
joy or of sorrow. There were only the 
clink of the censers and the July sun 
beating down on the hushed square. 
There was God’s people patient be- 
neath His Will, and that was all. 

When twenty of the sick had been 
blessed without any apparent result, 
Mansfield doubt again. If 
God did not hear the prayers of the 
burdened why should He 
disturb His laws so that an ex-infantry 
called Mansfield might walk 
without a limp and marry a pretty girl 
in a yellow dress? Suffering—and his 
was only a tiny pain—was a mystery, 
so the preachers said, which did good 
to the And did not his soul, 
judged by the most lenient standards, 
require to have a very great deal of 
good done to it? And yet the priest 
had had his dream and he himself, only 
a few minutes ago, his certainty. God’s 
not men’s  book- 
keeping. God was not a grocer, giving 
that He might receive. If God healed 
unbelievers He could heal also the 
frivolous and the negligent. Mansfield 
pray for the others and 
prayed only for himself. 

With a 
watched the Bishop draw nearer and 
nearer. He could see the prickles of 
sweat on the Bishop’s forehead and the 


now up 


over 


began to 
erievously 


officer 


soul. 


accountancy was 


ceased to 


hammering in his heart he 





AS MANY AS 
ARE HERE PRESENT 


by BURNHAM EATON 


The voice of many people 

Is more than a human voice, 
Flowing out of a common 

the word 
They make together, led to the Amen 
In that shy, gathering wave— 


Breath. common will in 


One, but variant-hued as an opal 

Set in a pool, reflecting toward 

The beams of heaven—Luceat eis!— 
Up from the choir-stall, up from the 


nave. 


lonely piety in his eyes. As the Bishop 
raised the monstrance above the little 
girl in splints, Mansfield knelt to show 
that he too wanted to be blessed. The 
trees by the river were heavy with 
silence as the Bishop traced the sign 
above him. Mansfield thought he felt 
a tug in his leg but he couldn’t be sure. 
While the Bishop blessed the other sick 
Mansfield tried again to pray for them 
too, that they might be cured. But as 
before there were no shouts of joy. 
There were only the clink of the 
censers and the heat of the July sun. 

Not that that meant anything, Mans- 
field argued. People weren’t always 
healed instantaneously, the priest had 
told him, but sometimes so gradually 
that the full effects of the cure were 
not apparent until a long time after 


they had been blessed. And he was 
almost positive that he had felt a 
throb in his leg. 

E waited until the Bishop had 


given the final benediction from 
the steps of the church and then, with 
his heart in his mouth, he rose from his 
knees and began to walk. It was no 
good: he limped as badly as ever. Both 
the priest and his own inner voice had 
been wrong: there hadn’t been even 
the beginnings of a miracle. 

He was too miserable to curse or 
conjecture. To avoid being jostled by 
the crowd leaving the square, and above 
all to escape from the priest and the 
old ladies who would be waiting to 
question him, he made his way to the 
grotto. Here he knelt and wept, pour- 
ing out his own pride and asking only 
for grace in return. It was not the sort 
of mercy that he wanted, but he knew 
now that he could not live without it. 
As he resigned himself to accepting this 
interpretation of the priest’s dream he 
felt a touch on his arm. He looked up 
to find the girl in the yellow dress. 

“Are you going back to the town?” 
she asked. 

He couldn’t believe his eyes or his 
ears. Either she couldn’t have recog- 
nized him or she must imagine that he 
had been kneeling there to give thanks 
for his cure. Perhaps God was going to 
work His miracle of mercy : by 
humiliating him into grace. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “I haven't 
been cured. I’m as lame as ever I was.” 

“In that case we’re both in the same 
boat,” she said. “You see, I haven’t been 
cured either.” 

“You?” he almost mocked. “What on 
earth has a pretty girl like you to ‘be 
cured of? Tummy ache?” 

“I’m blind,” she said as she laid her 
arm on his. “The blind can’t lead the 
blind I know, but perhaps the halt can 
help the blind back to the Hotel des 
Cardinaux et du Commerce.” 
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The Name — 


is Susan 


by LUCILE HASLEY 


A eareless word at dinner 
and my little white lily became 


a tiger lily in name and act 


HE airline hostess had bright blue 
eyes, bright honey-colored hair, and 

a bright and flashing smile. As if 
this were not enough in itself (a thing 
of beauty is its own excuse for being) 
she was also a seasoned public speaker. 
I could tell she was seasoned because 
her opening line, and all speakers strive 
for an arresting opening line, almost 
made me quit breathing: “We are now 
flying, at an altitude of 8000 feet, over 
the Allegheny Mountains. 

“Your pilot’s name is Herbert 
Mitchell,” she continued. “My name is 
Christina Fleming. We hope your flight 
will be a pleasant one. If there is any- 
thing I can do to make you more com- 
fortable, please feel free to ask me. 
Thank you.” And then, with another 
of those bright and flashing smiles, she 
turned to the passenger in the front 
seat. “Chewing gum, sir?” 

As the lovely Christina advanced 
down the aisle with the box of chewing 
gum in her hand, I couldn’t help think- 
ing of another great figure in history: 
Florence Nightingale, with lamp in 
hand, comforting and sustaining her 
charges. Were not the chewing gum 
and the lamp but different symbols of 
the outstretched hand of mercy? Yes, 
here was another dedicated soul, I 
said to myself, who had chosen as her 
vocation to be a Friend to Man. Not 
in the Forence Nightingale setting 
(dim hospital wards) nor yet the Ed- 
gar Guest setting (in a house by the 
side of the road) but where a man 
most needs a friend. Eight thousand 
feet up in the air. 

Small wonder, I said to myself, that 
my two grade school daughters—at an 
age when J had wanted to drive a Red 
Cross ambulance in France or donate 
my services to a leper colony—were for- 
ever writing English themes entitled: 
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“What a darling name.” she said. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


“Why I Want To Be An Airline Hos- 
tess.” It is true that their themes 
seemed to stress the lure of foreign ports 
and the chance of meeting multi-mil- 
lionaires and movie celebrities, rather 
than the humanitarian angle, but that 
would come with maturity. The point 
was that I had two potential Christinas 
to give to my country and, hence, was 
it not my motherly duty to prepare 
them for their vocations? 

So I asked Christina when she leaned 
over me with the gum, if she could— 
when she had a free moment—sit down 
and talk with me. 

She sat down immediately. ‘‘I’d adore 
it,” she said warmly. 

Somewhat abashed by all the warmth, 
I hastened to explain about my daugh- 
ters. Since their present ideal was to 
become airline hostesses, I told her, I 
would like to take home some edifying 
little message. It might spur them on 
in their academic pursuits, I said, if I 
were to tell them that a hostess had to 
have a_ well-rounded education. Not 
just the ability to pass out chewing gum. 

The lovely Christina then proceeded 
to give me a practical demonstration by 
launching into the topic she apparently 
felt would most interest me. Namely, 
all the men in her life. This impressive 
survey made me realize that I had 
grossly underestimated the lovely Chris- 
tina. It seemed that she was not only a 
Friend to Man in the air, but on the 
land and on the sea and, for all I knew, 
under the sea. 

As we neared the Chicago airport, I 
thanked Christy for having spent so 
much time with me. “Oh, that’s per- 
fectly all right,” she said, with one of 
those flashing smiles. “Like I was tell- 
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“J think a K would look cuter!” 


ing you, that’s part of our job. I mean, 
taking a personal interest in the pas- 
sengers and being able to discuss all 
sorts of different subjects. You know 
what I mean?” 

The next day, right after dinner, I 
told my two daughters that I had had 
a long and interesting discussion with 
a real live airline hostess. She advised 
them, I said, to work hard in school and 
acquire a broad cultural background 
because one of the main requisites .. .” 

“What'd you say her name was?” in- 
terrupted Susan. 

“Christy,” I said. 

“Christy,” repeated Susan, in a 
dreamy and far-away voice. ‘Gee, what 
a darling name. I suppose she spelt it 
with a C but I think a K would look 
even cuter, don’t you?” 

























WO nights later, at the dinner table, 

my daughter announced that her off- 
cial name, starting as of that moment, 
was now Kristy Hasley. Would it be 
necessary to go to court or could she 
just change it herself? Anyhow, she had 
just passed her fourteenth birthday— 
was no longer a child—and her mind 
was definitely made up. Where would 
Judy Garland be today if she had re- 
mained plain Frances Gumm? Or Rob- 
ert Taylor if he hadn’t changed his 
name from Arlington Spangler Bruges? 
Moreover, there was no time to lose. 
She would be graduating from the 
eighth grade at Holy Cross in another 
two weeks and she most certainly wasn’t 
going to start her high school career 
under her present handicap. Susan! 
What had ever possessed us, she said 
with a shudder, to pick such a stupid 
and old-fashioned name as Susan? 
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Inwardly cursing the day I had ever 
met a fudge-brain named Christy (a 
Friend to Man indeed!), I tried to 
point out to my daughter that I hadn't 
done too badly by her. How would she 
liked, for example, to be called 
Utah? I once knew 
I said, who had named all their eight 
children after the states in the union. 
Arizona, Florida, Michigan, Utah... 

“You're not the least bit funny.” she 
said coldly. “You're just treating me 
like a child. All I want to know is 
whether I have to go to court or if I 
can change my name myself? I'll bet 


| have 
a family of Smiths, 


Judge Pyle would listen to me.” 

That evening, after the dishes were 
washed, I got out Susan’s baby book. 
Hurriedly passing over the title page 


with its inscription of “Milestones on 
the rose-hued path that tiny toes must 
all too early leave behind,” I came to 
the vital statistics page. 
the heading of 


There, under 
“From Dreams and Star- 
dust and Hopes and Joys, our baby has 
arrived,” I had written in a firm hand: 
“Susan Charlotte Hasley.”” Underneath, 
in an equally firm hand, was the doc- 
tor’s signature: “Dr. David Bickel.” 
That made the name of Susan, in the 
eyes of God and Society, pretty official 
and I sincerely doubted, I told her, it 
Judge Pyle could consider it a miscar- 
riage of justice. 

Moreover, did she fully realize what 
the name Susan meant? It meant 
“White Lily,” and came from the Greek. 
Also, lucky girl that she was, her April 
birthstone was the diamond, signilying 
innocence. And did she realize that 


“Tuesday’s child is full grace?” 
All in all, 1 pointed out, her name 
of Susan—plus all the other details 


of her birth —signified that she was 
an innocent white lily, full of grace. 
What more could any red-blooded Amer- 
ican girl ask for? The name of kristy, 
on the other hand, sounded like a cer- 
tain vegetable shortening put out by 
Proctor and Gamble. 
crusts, but 


Good for pie 


HE white lily held her ground. 

“My name is Kristy?” she cried, with 
all the passion of Barbara Fritchie de- 
fending the stars and stripes. “You 
can’t stop me! I have my own life to 
lead!” 
“I do not, on the whole, approve of 
the “Never never thwart your child” 
school of thought but, on the other 
hand, there is much to be said for the 
doctrine of “Live and learn, sister.” 
And, in this particular case, I felt com- 
fortably certain that any single-handed 
attempt on her part to turn into a 
“Kristy,” after fourteen years of being 
a Susan, was technically impossible. 
Certainly, J wasn’t going to co-operate. 

Besides which, she would be leaving 
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for Camp Eberhart as soon as school 
was out. Two weeks of a disciplined, 
character-building, and wholesome 
back-to-nature program would make her 
forget the whole silly business. I was 
even more reassured, as camp drew near, 
daughter made no _ protest 
whatsoever about the name tapes (bear- 
ing the stupid and old-fashioned name 
cf Susan) that I sewed into her shirts 
and shorts. 

So it was with a light heart that I 
went up to camp, at the end of the two 
week’s session, to fetch Susan home. My 
only concern, as I trudged down the hill 
from the Lodge ... and through Robin 
Hood’s forest . and around the arch- 
ery range .. . en route to Cabin 14, was 
my failure to have sent her a chop stick. 
In her one communication home, a 
hastily scribbled postcard, she had urged 


when my 
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A Nightingale with chewing gum 


that I immediately send her a chop 
stick and I, understandably enough, had 
not come through. (As it later turned 
out, she had wanted a “Chap Stick,” for 
her chapped lips, but how was I to 
know?) I could only wonder, mystified, 
if Camp Eberhart was going oriental on 
me—turning out Madam Butterflies. 
Oriental or not, Cabin 14—when I 
finally reached it—was empty except for 
one lone girl, sitting forlornly on her 


rolled bedding, and the counselor in 
charge: a strapping young’ female 
known as Miss Jo. Introducing myself 


to Miss Jo, I inquired as to my daugh- 
ter’s whereabouts. “Oh, Kristy?” she 
said. Why, Kristy had gone up to the 
Lodge to have a last coke with Lori and 
Candy. Kristy had left word for me to 
join her up there. 

I sank down exhausted on a nearby 
cot while Miss Jo went on to say, pleas- 
antly, that Kristy had done very well 


with her crawl stroke and had also 


earned her riflery medal. “That’s nice,” 
I said faintly. “And how did...uh... 
Kristy get along with the girls in the 
cabin?” 

“Oh, she adjusted very well,” said 
Miss Jo briskly, “except that she spent 
most of her time with Lori and Candy. 
We would prefer that the girls not just 
stick to their old acquaintances.” 

“But I never heard of a Lori and 
Candy,” I said. “Where are they from?” 

She gave me a funny look. “Lori and 
Candy and Kristy all graduated from 
the eighth grade at Holy Cross to- 
gether,” she said somewhat coldly. “It’s 
certainly odd you wouldn’t know them.” 


FELT like saying there were times 

I didn’t even know my own flesh 
and blood, but this was no time for 
philosophical reflections. What I had to 
face up to was the dawning truth that 
I... by just a few careless words over 
a dinner table ... had started the whole 
miserable business. (A horrible exam- 
ple, in reverse, of what Father Keller 
means with his Christopher slogan: 
“You Can Change The World?”) Had 
I not mentioned an _ airline hostess 
named Christy, three teen-agers in 
Cabin 14 would still be using the decent 
baptismal names selected by their par- 


ents. It didn’t take too much _ brain 
work on my part to figure out that 
Laurine and Patricia, my daughter’s 


had—under her diabolical 
influence—now turned into a 
and a “Candy.” 

As we finally exited from camp that 
afternoon—with Susan, alias Kristy, 
wildly waving farewells from the back 
seat to sundry campers—we also exited 
to cries of “So long, Kristy! See you 
next summer, Kristy!” 

Little did I know, in that dark hour, 
that the next eight months would be 
even darker. I would learn, during 
those dark eight months, grimly to ac- 
knowledge that I had a daughter named 
Kristy. But I, personally, never threw 
in the sponge. If there was a personal 
call for a character named Kristy, I 
would say doggedly: “You mean Susan? 
Just a minute. SUSAN! Telephone.” 

Yet as St. Teresa said in her famous 
bookmark: “Let nothing disturb thee, 
nothing affright thee, all things are 
passing ’ For even fourteen-year-old 
daughters eventually turn fifteen and 
have a mysterious way, known only to 
God, His angels and His saints, of be- 
ginning to acquire a little horse sense. 
Not too much, mind you, but just 
enough to give you the _ necessary 


best friends, 
“Lon” 


strength to carry on. 

At any rate, Susan has now been 
Susan for a whole year and while, of 
course, she may someday turn into a 
“Suzanne,” I really think the worst is 
over. 
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The new workers’ quarters in Khouribga, Morocco, where Mohammed 
Abderraman and other phosphate workers reside in two-room homes. 


Mohammed, like tenants the world over, tries to 
persuade the supervisor to have the roof repaired. 
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@ Allah has decreed it, so Mo- 
hammed Abderraman, like his fellow 
workers, is very happy, though he 
must work long hours for a pittance 
and support a wife and three chil- 
dren. The Moslem worker believes 
that Allah has fated his lot and he 
accepts it without complaint. He 
doesn’t even know the meaning of 
the word “strike.” 

Earning about twenty-five dollars 
a month, Mohammed and his wife, 
Aziza, have only the barest essentials 
of civilized life. Mohammed has 
worked at the phosphate plant for 
over ten years. He has received the 
same salary and expects to earn the 
same if he works fifty years. Allah has 
decreed it. With his religious attitude 
toward his work, Mohammed may 
indeed experience a great deal of 
happiness, but we are sure his happi- 
ness does not begin to equal that of 
the owners and investors. Through 
no ingenuity or concessions on their 
part, they have been able to operate 
with poorly paid but contented work- 
ers. Allah be praised, they say. 





Aziza, left, clothed in long robes with face cov- 
ering that all Moslem women must wear in public. 
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ALLAH BRINGS HAPPIN 


Moslem boys attend the Koran school for religious train- 


Mohammed buys his single luxury—cigarettes. Once a month 
ing. Mohammed’s son, Ahmed, sits at the teacher's feet. 


he goes to the movies alone. Women are not allowed to attend. 


Left, Aziza with daughter at the dispensary. The Mos- 
lems have only recently learned to trust our medicine. 


Below, Mohammed pours tea for his friends. Guests must 
drink three cups of tea or be considered ill-mannered. 
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Mohammed’s eldest son at calisthenics call at 


Mohammed and sons eat from communal dish. Wife, Aziz: 
a French school. Fortunately, there is no tuition fee. 


and daughter must wait until the men have finishe 


Right, a semi-skilled worker, Mohammed operates the 
controls of dehydrating oven in the phosphate plant. 


Moslem workers ride bikes to the phosphate plants. Mo- 
hammed works on the night shift from seven till four. 
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girl can change a fellow’s whole outlook on life—if she’s the right 


girl for him. But Roger saw Annice Fairweather as someone from 








FF” the first time in his life Roger 
had not met a girl but the girl. 
She had hair the 
chestnut, dark brown eyes, and a special 
kind of finish to her that he couldn't 
put into words. She was almost brand 
new at Markland and Company. Her 
eyes laughed at you but not provoca- 
tively, not calculatingly, like some of 
the other girls at Markland’s. He 
thought of all the other girls he had 
gone with before this. Some nice, maybe 
a little dull. Some not so nice and not 
so dull; but routine—all to a pattern. 

There’d been times when he’d take 
a girl home and she'd lean against him 
a bit and half close her eyes and half 
open her mouth, and he'd 
wish, for pete’s sake, that just once he 
could meet up with a girl who didn’t 


color of a_ horse- 


suddenly 


expect to be kissed or mauled. 

Now he figured he had. 

For a while he only worshipped from 
afar, because Annice Fairweather was 
the boss’s secretary, and Roger's trail 
through the labyrinth of Markland’s 
rarely crossed hers. 

He could thank a heavy shower of 
rain for a change of luck. 

All morning there had been a half- 
hearted drizzle but at lunch hour it 
was coming down hard. He hunched 


his collar up and stood at the door of 
the building whether he 
wouldn't settle for a sandwich at the 
snack bar near the elevator. While he 
was weighing 
ternatives a vicious jab in the small of 
the back almost threw him off balance. 

He whirled around, all set to crab, 
“What's the big idea?” then dropped 


wondering 


these gastronomical al- 


the words overboard. 

“I’m so sorry,” Annice Fairweather 
said. “I never seem to learn when I 
shoot my umbrella up that there might 
be someone on the receiving end.” 

In a close-up like this he felt dizzy. 

“Last person who did that to me,” 
he improvised rather lamely, “had her 
umbrella confiscated.”’ 

“Okav. Here.” 

Roger plunged. 

“Does the girl go with the umbrella?” 

“We're inseparable,” 

“Up to and including lunch?” He 
nodded toward Stellar’s across the 


Annice said. 


street. 
She hesitated a half second. 
“Dutch!” It was a statement, not a 
query. 
“If you want it that way,” Roger said. 
They started off. Roger snatched 
oblique glances at her head bobbing 
right along at his shoulder. The curve 


another world, an angel far beyond his reach 


by MARGARET E. BARNARD 


of her cheek and the thick fringe of 
her eyelashes made his heart perform 
a startling series of calisthenics. At 
Stellar’s luck ran to a table for two. 

Annice said, “Are you always quiet 
like this?” 

He wanted to say, “It’s you. I’ve just 
met you and I'm still dizzy.” 

Annice persisted, “And why do you 
keep looking at me that way? Is there 
a smudge on my nose, or something?” 

He grinned. 

“Something.” 


HEY both laughed; and suddenly his 
tenseness fled. Afterward he couldn't 


have said what exactly they talked 
about. It didn’t matter. Nothing 
mattered except being there with he 


g 
having lunch. Nothing mattered except 
that she let him walk back to the office 
with her, that she turned to flip he 
hand gaily. Then she was gone, and 
his last hesitant 
what? he shrugged. No good crowding 
your luck, fellow. Maybx wouldn't 
want you to see her home aiicr work. 
He wondered where she lived. 
Roger's deskmate, Joe Connolly, 
erinned Roger worked around 
to the subject. “Boy, if that dame isn’t 
upper level I’m still running around in 


words unspoken, So 


when 


Kei for 
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rompers. A hothouse tomato,” Joe said 
sagely. “Why not pick something in 
your own league.” 

Roger walked slowly home that after- 
noon, suddenly and terribly deflated, 
seeing everything through the eyes of 
a girl like Annice Fairweather. Look, 
he thought savagely, at these streets. 
Crowded. Noisy. Even littered. Rows 
on rows of houses all alike. 

“Sure,” he told himself, speaking it 
right out to make it seem convincing. 
“Sure thing, I’ll be bringing her home 
sometime to meet Mom.” 

He came to his own house. Like all 
the others. He pushed the door open 
and went in. 

His father’s stockinged were 
stretched out in full view in the living 


feet 


room, the paper strewn all about him, 
as always. Some ironing of Isabel’s was 
being most publicly “aired.” 

No. Maybe he wouldn’t bring Annice 
here. Maybe he could take Mom to 
meet her—say tea down town at a classy 
place like Briscoe’s. 


E went upstairs to his own small 
room. The junk he had here! 


Who was he to criticize? Funny. 
Funny how you just knew when you 
met a girl like Annice what things 
didn’t rate. 


Isabel called up, “Hey, Roge. Chow’s 
on.” He brushed his hair quickly and 
went down. 

“You're awfully quiet,” Mom said. 
“And you're not eating. Aren’t you hun- 
ery?” 

Isabel razzed, “Doesn’t it like its food? 
It must be in love.” When he red- 
dened she was quick to see she had 
scored. “He is—he is—he is,” she chanted. 

“Isabel!” their mother reproved. 
“You'd better eat, Roger. You'll be hun- 
gry later.” 

“Eat your grub,” his father said, 
“Let’s have no more of this nonsense.” 

\ heck of a family to bring Annice 
into. 

All right. Did he have to bring her? 

When the staff began to trickle out 
to lunch next day, he leaned against one 
of the pillars by the street door, hopeful 
but not too sure of his luck. 

She came out. She walked by. 
hadn’t seen him. Or had she? 

\ shaky, pursuing pair of legs bore 
him alongside. 

He heard himself say, “Do you eat on 
sunny days, too?” 

“Oh, hello!” Annice 
welcoming him. 

His heart pounded with relief. After 
that he lived for those noon hours; and 
yet their very quality kept him uneasy 
and tongue-tied about asking her for 
dates for other times. 

At home he did a pretty good job of 
covering up, figuring he could live in 


She 


said, her smile 
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two worlds; this one so familiar to him 
and that other miracle world where An- 
nice walked and talked and smiled at 
him. 

He reckoned, though, without Isabel. 

“Know something, Mum,” she said 
one day at the table. “Roge is holding 
out on us. He’s gone on a girl. I saw 
him with her and were they ever seeing 
nobody but themselves.” 

“Well, I'm sure that’s very nice,” his 
mother said. 

“What's her name?” his father wanted 
to know. 

Roger hesitated. He said reluctantly, 
“Annice.” 

His father rubbed the bristles of his 
chin. “Well, what do you know?” he 
said. “Sort of la de da, isn’t it?” 

“Sounds to me like a flavoring ex- 
tract,” Isabel jibed. ‘““Annice. I'll bet 
she’s snooty.” 

Roger whirled on her. 

“You haven’t even met her.” 

“How right you are,” Isabel said. “If 
she weren’t snooty you’d have had her 
around before this. And, gee, Mum, you 
ought to see the books Roger has up 
in his room that he gets his nose in 
now.” 
his mother said 
“I only wish you’d pick up 
with some boy other than Tig Marston, 
if it comes to that.” 

“At least,” Isabel retorted, “Tig takes 
me places in the evening. Why don’t 
you take your girl out places, Roge? 
I’]l bet you’re scared.” 


“Leave him alone,” 
sharply. 








Much Ado 


> An elderly woman who had 
never seen the sea was invited by 
one of her more prosperous rela- 
tives to a seaside resort. The two 
women found a bench on the 
boardwalk and for almost an 
hour they sat in silence, watch- 
ing the  white-capped 

breaking along the shore. 


waves 


Her companion finally broke 
the silence. 

“Well, Aunt Nellie, 
you think of the sea?” 


what do 


The old lady shrugged. 
“Is that all it does?” 
Charles MacManus 











There was triumph in Isabel’s eyes. 
She’d scored again. She’d touched 
Roger on a vulnerable point. 

He could talk and kid his way through 
a lunch hour, but could he swing some- 
thing bigger? He knew that sometime 
he’d have to make the break or look 
like a dope. But when? How? 

It was settled for him. 

Over ham on rye, and coffee, Annice 
said one day, “Look, Roger. Could— 
could you use these?” 

He took the bits of pasteboard she 
dredged out of her bag. Civic Orchestra. 
Auditorium. July 27th at 8:30 P.M. 

“Why—” 

Annice said quickly, “I got them 
for free. A friend of mine who plays 
in the orchestra gave them to me. I— 
thought there might be someone you'd 
like to take.” 

\ hint is a hint. Roger knew one 
when he saw it. His pulse went hay- 
wire for a moment. A slow, difficult grin 
spread across his face. 

“What time do I meet you?” he said. 
“And where?” 

“I’m having a bite to eat with my 
friend beforehand,” she said. “How 
about the lobby, eight-fifteen or so?” 

He walked on air for a time. This 
was it. She wanted to go places with 
him. 

Then the dark thought came. Her 
friend who played in the orchestra, the 
was eating with beforehand. 
How did he rate? He let the idea tor- 
ture him; it was with him when the 
twenty-seventh came and he _ stood, 
minutes early, in the lobby, waiting, 
watching for her to come, a_throat- 
tightening feeling hitting him when he 
finally saw her. She looked wonderful 
in green. No angel ever looked more 
delectable, he thought. Reach for an 
angel, Roger. Reach for her. Or is she 
beyond reach? 


guy she 


HEN they got to their seats she 
took off her tight-fitting hat and 
smiled at him. The orchestra began to 
tune up with small, intriguing wailings. 
He had to know the worst then. 
“Which of those guys is your friend?” 
“Guys? It’s the girl with the harp.” 
“Oh!” 
“Something wrong?” 
“No,” Roger said. ‘“Everything’s just 
fine.” 
The 
ductor 


houselights dimmed, the 
arm and the 


con- 
raised his music 
began. 

“Like it?” Annice whispered between 
movements. 

“Uh-huh.” This could go on as long 
as it liked, Annice beside him, and 
some faint, very faint perfume about 
her that made him think of nights in 
early summer. 

They came out at last from Beethoven 
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and Prokofieff and Britten and Cham- 
pagne into air warm with stars, milling 
with people. He took her arm tightly. 

“If I can get a taxi—” he suggested. 

“Let’s walk.” 

“All that way?” 

“It’s not so very far to Lenox.” 

He stared at her. “Lenox?” 

“What’s so queer about that?” 

“I thought—heck, I thought you lived 
up on the Heights.” 

“You never asked, did you?” 

“Lenox,” he said again. ““That’s not 
fifteen blocks from where I live.” 

Why, it was much the same sort of 
street as his. A few more trees and 
not quite so crowded. 

Annice’s house was a leftover from 
the time when Lenox Street was prac- 
tically country. It had a bay window 
and a kind of porch where he said 
goodnight to her. Instead of the kiss 
routine, which he’d have settled for 
gladly tonight, Annice held out a 
small, cool hand. 

“Thanks, Roger. It’s been perfect.” 


E walked the fifteen blocks home 

so that nothing would rub out the 
memory of her face as she looked 
around the door at him, softly, smil- 
ingly, and like something transparent 
that had a candle lit behind it. It was 
late when he let himself into the house 
and felt the black silence and smelled 
the stale odors of cooking and took off 
his shoes to tiptoe up. He sat on his 
bed for a long time, thinking, remem- 
bering Annice and the music and the 
lights, and the unforgettable walk home 
with her. 

Golly! Could you beat it? 

When, the very next morning, Annice 
said, “Mother wondered if you'd like to 
come and have dinner with us tomor- 
row night,” he didn’t think twice about 
saying yes. All fear of comparisons with 
his family, his own way of living, had 
evaporated. He was as cocksure as that, 
right up to the moment he walked in 
the door of 43 Lenox with Annize, and 
Mrs. Fairweather greeted him. 

“It was nice of you to come,” Mrs. 
Fairweather said. 

He went through the motions of meet- 
ing Annice’s father and a small, lively 
sister they called Marnie, but his eyes, 
his senses, were acutely sizing things up. 

There was a smell of cooking, but it 
didn’t seem to have the hangover of 
other dinners attached. Mr. Fairweather 
exhibited neither stockinged feet nor 
an untidy spread of newspapers around, 
and he got smilingly out of his chair to 
give a firm handgrip. Mrs. Fairweather, 
although he knew she must have been 
busy in the kitchen, seemed cool and 
calm, not red-faced and harassed; and if 
she wore an apron she had taken it off 
to come and greet him. 
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BE STILL AND 
KNOW 


by Anobel Armour 


Out of the sky the dark storm came 
And blazing lightning flashed His name 
And His might spoke in sudden thunder, 
Turning all the small things under 
Until the mind knew in this hour 
Only the glory and the power. 

Later will come the leaf and bird 

But now is the everlasting word, 

Now is Jehovah of the rod, 

“Be still and know that I am God!” 





The house seemed to Roger just like 
the people in it. The living room was 
no larger than his own, but it seemed 
bigger. He saw that this was only be- 
cause it wasn’t so everlastingly cluttered, 
although on the white-painted shelves 
either side of the fireplace were books 
enough to stock a library. 

“I think we’re ready,” Mrs. Fair- 
weather said, and they all went in to 
the dining room. 

And still, in a kind of daze, Roger 
took stock. 

Flowers on the table; not many, but 
nicely arranged and reflected back from 
a silver pool. Plates all matching. Lit- 
tle touches about the serving. The talk 
ranged from sports to world events, 
even Marnie taking part. Nobody 
squabbled. Not tonight, anyhow, Roger 
amended; he supposed all families had 
their moments. 

When the meal was over Annice said, 
“Roger’ll help me with the dishes, 
won't you, Roger?” 

“You bet,” Roger said. 

“Oh, really—” Mrs. Fairweather made 
a vague protest. 

“I'd like. to,” 

“Boy!” Marnie approved. “You can 
come again,” and everyone laughed. 

When he and Annice had dried and 
disposed of the last dish, he said, “You 
know, this—this has been a lot of fun. 
I mean—” He wavered. 

“Me, too,” Annice said, her eyes meet- 
ing his. 

“I think,” Roger felt his way, “you— 
you’re all pretty wonderful.” 

Annice laughed. 

“I’m sure your people are, too,” she 
said. “I'd like to meet them sometime.” 

Roger swallowed hard and came up 
with a kind of smile. 

“Sure,” he promised. “You must, 
sometime.” 

That he should still shrink from tak- 
ing Annice home hurt Roger. He felt 
a sense of disloyalty to his own people. 
And yet, he asked himself with a 


” 


despairing kind of logic, why couldn’t 
his home be like Annice’s. Mr. Fair- 
weather, he’d discovered, was a depart- 
ment manager in a store, and not one 
of the biggest, either. He probably 
earned less than Roger’s father, who 
brought home big pay. So it wasn’t 
money that did it. What was it? His 
family could have had books and pic- 
tures just as well as the Fairweathers, 
and some idea of what was going on in 
the world. 

“They’ve got it in them,” he defended 
them. “It’s just we’ve always gone on in 
the same way.” 

Maybe he could do something about 
it. 


UT when, next evening, he turned 

on some music that made him re- 
member the concert he’d gone to with 
Annice, it wasn’t two minutes before 
Isabel came tearing in and switched to 
another station. 

“That stuff,” she said. 

“Now look,” Roger protested. 

“Annice,” she smirked, and flounced 
away. 

“Well, he’d try it on Pop. He 
brought down one of the books he’d 
got at the library. 

“Here’s a swell thing, Pop,” he said. 

“What is it?” 

“A—a book about some guys who 
made a raft and crossed the Pacific. 
You'd like it, Pop.” He made a desper- 
ate effort. “Pictures, too.” 

Pop looked at the pictures. “Yeah,” 
he said. “I read all about those guys in 
the newspapers. A long time back.” 

He scratched his head and winked at 
Isabel, “I guess I'll stick to the papers 
for my reading, thanks just the same.” 

The flowers Roger got for his mother 
went a bit better. 

“For me?” she said, surprised. “Thank 
you, dear.” 

When Isabel saw the decoration she 
said, “I suppose your ritzy friends eat 
around a bouquet.” 

Roger’s father said if this went on he 
wouldn’t dare to come to the table at 
all. First thing he knew they’d want 
him to doll up in his Sunday clothes. to 
eat. 

“Well, I think it was very thoughtful 
of Roger,” his mother defended him. 
“It’s a long time since anyone brought 
me flowers.” 

Isabel looked across at Roger; her 
eyes held a kind of gleeful malice. An- 
nice, her eyes said, but she had the 
grace to keep it to the look. 

That same look was in her eyes when, 
to Roger’s consternation, she showed 
up at Stellar’s one lunch hour. 

Roger had just found a table for 
himself and Annice when a voice said, 
“Why, hello Roger. Fancy meeting you 
here! You remember Tig?” 
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“Hi,” Tig Marston said, his eyes rest- 
ing on Annice with appreciation. 

Roger, seething inwardly, made the 
introductions. Isabel smiled sweetly at 
Annice. 

“We've heard so much about you,” 
she said in what Roger, squirming, knew 
she fancied was a ladylike voice. “You 
must and have dinner with us 
sometime Mother would be de- 
lighted.” 

Roger went hot and cold all over as 
he heard Annice’s quick and_ sincere, 
“Thank you. I’d love to.” 

He had it out with Isabel when he 
got her alone later, with their mother 
and father out at a movie. 


come 
soon. 


66 HAT’s the big idea, pulling a 
trick like that?” he stormed. 

Isabel stuck her chin up. “So you are 
ashamed of your family,” she accused 
him. 

“Don’t be sillly,” he wavered. 

“You know very well it’s true. Any- 
body could see it in your face today 
when Tig and I showed up. Easy to see 
we didn’t rate. With her, either. Very 
sweet, and all the time looking at us 
as if we’d crawled out under a 
stone.” 

Roger went white. 

“That’s a lie, and you know it.’ 

“Did you see the way she stared at 
me?” 

“T don’t wonder she did, with all that 
mess of make-up smeared over your 
face.” Suddenly all his anger petered 
out; suddenly he knew that Isabel was 
on the defensive and had been right 
along. “If you want to know,” he said 
more gently, thought were 
pretty. She told me so.” 

“Baloney! 


from 


, 


“she you 


” Isabel said, not quite so 
sure of herself. “Anyway, she’s coming 
to dinner now, whether you like it or 
not.” 

It hung over him like a cloud loom- 
ing up like a hour he both 
dreaded and wished for. He _ wished 
that for once Pop would wear his coat 
at the table. And that Mom would 
shed her apron before coming out to 
greet Annice. The only thing he could 
be sure of was the flowers in the middle 
of the table. He bought those himself. 

On that night, when he piloted An- 
nice to the door, he had a high-octane 
case of jitters. 

Once they got inside, the tight feel- 
ing around his windpipe eased off a bit. 
Pop had his coat on. Mom was in her 
best and Isabel had gone easy 
on the make-up. His family were com- 


zero 


d ress, 


ing through. They were—were good 
guys, all of them. 
When his mother said dinner was 


ready and would they please come in to 
the dining room, a new surprise hit 
Roger. All the china matched; new 
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china, too. He caught the smirk on Isa- 
bel’s face and knew it was her doing. 
The food would be tops; you could 
trust Mom for that. 

They all sat down. 

And then Pop said, “I tell you what, 
Miss Annie—” couldn’t he even get 
her name straight, Roger thought— 
“we're certainly eating in grand style 
tonight. You'll have to excuse us if 
our company manners slip before we get 
to the toothpicks.” 

Did 
thought 


have to do 


Did 


you that, Roger 


savagely? you have to 
spoil everything? 

“Now what have I Pop de- 
manded as his mother and Isabel looked 
at him warningly. “You'd think I'd sold 
one of here atomic 
foreign power.” 

If only they wouldn’t try so 
Roger told himself in despair. If 
they'd only be themselves. Even the 
remark about toothpicks was better than 
this phony atmosphere. The _ only 
bright spot about the whole schemozzle 


done?” 


these secrets to a 


hard, 





@ Love pardons everything; self- 
love nothing. —Charles de Bernard 





that he was taking Annice to a 
show afterward. They’d get clear of all 
this. Or would they? 

When Annice finally came down 
from Isabel's with her hat and 
coat on, Roger’s father said, “Well, Miss 
Annie, this young cub of mine’ll sure 
have to bring you in to see us again.” 

“Thank you,” Annice said. 

Outside, they plodded along to the 
corner without a Because she 
didn’t speak, he daren’t. He tortured 
himself by trying to guess at what she 
must be thinking. 

\round the corner by the bus stop, 
floodlit billboards walled off a stretch 
of vacant land where the kids played 
baseball. He’d played there himself. 
Funny, when you're a kid you don’t 
guess all the complications that tie you 
up later. When you're a kid you have 
small troubles and they look big; but 
nothing like this. Not girl trouble. Not 
an ache that nearly cracks you apart. 

All at once Annice said, “Well?” 

Here it was. He found his voice. 
“Well what?” 

“You haven’t spoken to me for at 
least ten minutes.” 

“What should I say, after—” 

“After what?” It came a bit sharply. 

The bus loomed alongside and in a 
kind of panic Roger waved it on. 

“Whatever for?” Annice said. 


was 


room 


word. 


“Because,” he said. His breath failed 
him and he caught her by the arm. 
“Because,” he began again, “I’d rather 
have it from you straight, right now, 
than in little pieces and hints that I’m 
supposed to have sense enough to sort 
out for myself.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“About what you're thinking,” he 
said gruffly, because it hurt when you 
pulled it out in so many words. “About 
what you couldn’t help seeing tonight, 
that we—that I’m not your sort. Every- 
thing’s so—different at your house.” 

She pulled away from him, sharply, 
decisively. 

Roger said desperately, “What's that 
for?” 


“IT don’t like snobs,” Annice said. 

“Who's a snob?” 

“Anybody,” Annice said, “who thinks 
that certain ways of doing things are 
the only possible ones. Anybody who 
acts as if he were ashamed when he 
doesn’t need to be.” 

He was abashed and angry and a bit 
stunned. 

“What do you do,” he said, “when 
nobody cares two hoots about reading 
a good book or listening to good music, 
or things like that?” 


“7 GO on reading and listening and 
thinking for myself,” Annice said, 
“But if someone makes other choices, 
do they have to rate zero?” She faced 
up to him and went on talking. “What’s 
so different after all between your house 
and mine, if you had sense enough to 
see it? Your father likes a bit of jollying, 
just the same as mine does. And your 
mother goes to a lot of trouble to have 
things nice when special company 
comes, like mine. Your sister likes to 
fuss up a bit, too, just the way I do.” 
“IT guess that was coming to me,” he 
said. “I guess I’m the one that rates 
zero.” 

“I’m sorry, Roger,” she said. Sud- 
denly, impulsively, she slipped a hand 
under his arm and leaned her head for a 
moment against his coat sleeve. “I 
didn’t mean to sound like—like a snob 
myself. But something was coming be- 
tween us that had to be cleared away. 
I—I wouldn’t hurt you for anything in 
the world.” 

He stood looking down at her, feeling 
only this flowering miracle. Reach for 
an angel, he thought, and look what 
you got. Somebody who cared enough 
to tell you off, somebody to whom it 
mattered whether you were hurt or 
not, who saw better things in you than 
you ever saw in yourself. Someone who 
stood there, quite willing now that you 
should take advantage of the patch 
of shade between two street lights to 
kiss her, just like any other girl a guy 
had fallen in love with. 
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Do it tor 


Mom, Patty 


Sometimes little girls must 
make big decisions—about an 


iron lung, for instance 


by JANE SPRENGER 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. B. VESTAL 


M* own darling Patty: 
If this letter had a title, it would 


be, “The Most Important Letter of 
My Life.” So keep that fact in mind and 
read this very, very carefully. 

Seventeen years ago a young woman 
and a young man were married. A year 
later God blessed them with a baby 
daughter. A little better than a year 
after this the parents knew 
baby was on the way. 


another 


Somehow this girl was very close to 
her parents, perhaps because they had 
come so close to losing her. After her 
birth, the mother was ill for three 
months. This only made the baby 
dearer. She always had a special spot in 
her mother’s heart and the parents felt 
that she would grow up to be a great 
comfort to them. 

Throughout the years God _ blessed 
this marriage with many more children. 
A friend of the parents who was a priest 
once said, “God must think pretty 
highly of you to entrust you with so 
many children.” The only thing about 
this that disturbed the parents was that 
the older ones were pushed out of baby- 
hood to fend for themselves at a very 
early age. However, God compensated 
for this by having the older ones enjoy 
and love the babies and assist in their 
upbringing. 

Whether 
not, the 


the children realized it or 
parents had enough love to 
spread for all of them and each one 
had a special place in their hearts. They 
grew up in a family unit. The 
older girls were “little mothers” and 
gave promise of one day being wonder- 
ful parents to some very lucky babies. 


close 
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I was writing the most important letter of my life 


The family never had much money 
and no doubt never would. But mate- 
rial things are so unimportant weighed 
against the happiness and love in fam- 
ily life. 

Then came 1952 and a dread epi- 
demic struck the whole country. It was 
not fussy whom it chose to strike, rich 
or poor, healthy or unhealthy. The epi- 
demic was so fierce that hospitals were 
overcrowded and forced to care for types 
of this disease that they knew little 
about. The family in this story was 
stricken. Their second born came down 
with polio. 

The heartbroken parents could only 
watch helplessly while their child, who 
was now fourteen, went from one stage 
to another of the disease. Only a thread 
separated her from this world and the 
next. But for reasons of His own, God 
chose that this child should live. Only 
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a few had survived this type of polio. 
It seemed to be a miracle—through the 
intercession of St. Jude and the Blessed 
Virgin. The girl began to get better. 
God must have had some purpose for 
her to fulfill in this world. 

During this crucial period, the only 
thing that kept the parents going was 
prayer and the strength they received 
in the hospital chapel. Somehow they 
received the grace to accept what had 
happened, although they could not un- 
derstand God’s ways. 
love their 


No parents who 
as these two people, 
can understand why such an illness has 
to come to one of their children. This 
makes a private hell on earth that par- 
ents go through, for they would rather 
change places with the child. But that 
is not God’s will. One thought that 
helped is that God only chooses those 
He loves most 


brood 


dearly to undergo such 
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QUIET 
PLEASE! 


by FRANK L. REMINGTON 


ECENTLY a judge in a Midwest- 

ern city ruled against a local dog 
lover for violation of the city’s anti- 
noise ordinance. Seems the neighbors 
preferred sleep to the concert of 
whelps, yelps, and barks rendered 
by his three fox terriers. The plain- 
tiffs cinched the case by producing 
a tape-recording of a typical serenade. 
Now the canines carry on their mid- 
night medley in their owner’s cellar 
—and the neighbors sleep peacefully. 

Today noise of all types is a grow- 
ing menace to the physical and 
mental life of the nation. Most in- 
sane asylum inmates, for instance, 
come from noisy big cities. Traffic din 
and industrial sounds impair mental 
eficiency and affect the  body’s 
physical functions. There’s no way 
to estimate the toll noise takes in 
shortened lives, affected hearing, and 
jangled nervous systems. 

Take the case of John Kemer. He 
took a job in an office facing a 
trafhc-filled street. Before long he 
became visibly nervous and began to 
lose weight. “The din of traffic during 
working hours,” his physician told 
him, “makes you irritable and sleep- 
less.” Acting on his doctor’s advice, 
John secured a new job in a quieter 
section of town. His symptoms soon 
disappeared and now he’s happier 
and healthier than ever. 

Scientists generally accept the 
decibel as the unit of measurement 
for sound intensitv. One decibel is 
almost imperceptible. Ordinary con- 
versation registers about 50 to 60 
decibels and city trafic around 75. 
\ clanging boiler factory rates about 
120 decibels, about as much noise 
as the human ear can take without 
acute discomfort. The average person 
is comfortable with a steady diet of 
70 to 8&5 decibels. 

Studying and combating noise is 
research 


the prime project of 





numerous scientists and engineers. 
Thev have proved, for instance, that 
dogs. cats, and other animals sutle 
adverse health and even die when 
subjected to various sounds endured 
by humans. 

Today, numerous businesses are 
crusading against noise. The Borden 
Milk Company, for 
rubber edges on the bottle racks 


instance, put 


carried by milkmen, thus minimizing 
the jangling that so often inter 
rupted the early morning slumbers olf 
company patrons. 

Cities and civic groups also are 
waging vigorous fights. An example 
is New York, which arrests as many 
as 26,000 noise offenders annually. 
Louisville banned the honking ol 
automobile horns at wedding cele- 
brations. In the United States, Reno 
rates as the noisest city and Memphis 
the quietest. 

The National Noise Abatement 
Council, the League For Less Noise, 
and similar organizations, which have 
headquarters in most large cities, are 
also waging effective campaigns 
against the noise menace. The Na- 
Noise Abatement Council 
recently put out a list of the seven 


tional 


most irritating noises in the order 
of their importance. Most annoving 
of the seven: traffic noises. such as 
horns. squealing tires, and the re- 
sounding racket of trucks. motor- 
cycles, and hot rods. Least annoying 
of the seven: barking dogs. 

OMETIME in the future. engi- 
S neers and planners hope to reduce 
manmade noises to a minimum by 
scientific methods. In the meantime, 
those who are bothered unduly by 
the steady cacophony of the city must 
continue to stuff their ears with wads 
of cotton and dream of the time 
when “Quiet please” will be an ob- 
solete expression. 
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suffering, and this family bowed their 
heads in awe that God was so close in 
their midst. One day they will know 
the reason, 

Now, Patty dear, I come to the most 
important part of my story, so I will 
drop the third person and speak as 
mother to daughter. Since God in His 
goodness chose not to take you from 
us, vou have a mission to fulfill. He has 
given you the grace to get better. You 
have muscles in your chest which need 
only a little strengthening for you to 
breathe without an iron lung or a chest 
respirator. If you would only believe 
this and trust the people who are trying 
to help you, they could do much more 
for you in therapy to get the rest of your 
body back where it should be. 

I’m afraid, Patty, God is frowning at 
us with disapproval. At you, because bv 
resisting the efforts of the nurses and 
doctors to free you from the iron lung, 
you are not proving worthy of the great 
gift of life He has given you. At us, 
because children are only loaned to 
parents to watch over and guide until 
they grow up and find their own place 
in the world. We have not proved 
worthy because in our selfishness we 
have spent so much time with you (even 
though we don’t come to the hospital 
so often now, our thoughts are still with 
yvou—we worrv so), that we have neeg- 
lected our other eight children to the 
point where five have been seriously ill. 

Why not think of it this wav: When 
that iron lung comes to mean so much 
to you now—when you actually need it 
for only short periods—it is taking on 
the shape of the devil. He also takes on 
the form of fear that you listen to in- 
stead of God who will help you. 

God too will be disappointed, as this 
is not the wav He planned things. So 
throw away your fears, back to the devil. 
and pick up the strength and courage 
God is holding out to you. Then you 
will see the difference! Progress will be 
more rapid and the time will soon come 
when you will be back with us. Once 
more we will be a family. Just now we 
aren't, as we are not complete and 
won't be until our Patty fights her way 
home to us who miss her so much and 
love her so dearly. 

Please. please, please do this for 
Daddy, Joan, Barbara, Wally, Cathie. 
Sharon, Suzie, Kenny, Larry, and es- 
pecially for Mom who aches to help you 
but knows you have to do this alone. 
Keep praving. keep smiling, keep fight- 
ing, harder, harder, and harder. 

You'll win, I know. 

Mother. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Patty won he fight 
with the iron lung. But suddenly and 
mysteriously God took her to heaven. 


THE SIGN 
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The Crowning With Thorns 


by GERALD VANN. O.P. 


T. JOHN tells us in the Prologue to 

his Gospel, “The light shines in 
darkness, a darkness which could not 
Evil could not master the 
Word made flesh; it could and did hu- 
miliate Him; and the bitterest humilia- 
tion is in this mock coronation of the 
God-King. It was the only coronation 
His subjects ever gave Him. They hu- 
miliated Him over and over again. 

We could begin by thinking of Our 
Lord’s many disappointments. (With 
us, disappointment is usually a mixture 
of sorrow and surprise: what we had 
hoped or expected does not come about; 
with Our Lord there is no element of 


master it.” 


surprise, but the essential sorrow is 
there.) “He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not,” St. John 


tells us again; Our Lord Himself speaks 
of how He would have gathered to Him 
the people of Jerusalem “as the hen 
gathers her chickens under her wing,” 
and they would not let Him. 

There is the rich young man whom 
He loves and who turns away from Him; 
there is the traitor in 
band; in the 
sense of 


His own chosen 
\gony there is all the 
frustration and futilitv, the 
thought of all the rejections of His love, 
all the scorn and the insults, with which 
history is full. And so to the final hor- 
rible irony of the crowning and to the 
insults hurled at Him as He hangs on 
the cross. What is His response to it 
all? There is no anger, no_ bitterness; 
just as at the moment of supreme tor- 
ture He can only pray, “Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” 
What of our 
disappointments 


own response to such 
and humiliations as 
come our way? Certainly, even the small- 
est humiliations can be very hard to 
bear without rancor and bitterness: the 
petty snubs and slights, the sarcasms and 
ironies, how easily they can make us hit 
out wildly, to give back wound for 
wound! To be ignored when we want to 
be made much of, to be passed over in 
flavor of other people, to find our ad- 
vances serenely rejected or our opinions 
treated with quiet scorn: how easily 
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these things can take all the joy out of 
lite for us and fill us with despair! 

And when it is people we love deeply 
who reject our love or treat us with 
coldness, with scorn, with contempt, how 
easily we go to pieces! How ought we to 
meet all these things? 

There is no except in the 
humility of the Word. It is only the 
humble man who can remain calm, tran- 


answer 


quil, at peace, in circumstances such as 
these. It is only the humble man who 
can meet them without anger, bitterness, 
brooding resentment, thoughts of re- 
Humility means first of all ac- 
cepting the truth about oneself—not 
thinking oneself better, braver, wiser, 
than one is—and at, the same 
time accepting the fact that one has 
these or those gifts but that they come 
from God. Of 
strictly 


venge. 


cleverer 


ourselves we are, quite 
nothing, God 
creates us such as we are precisely out of 
nothing. All the materials out of which 
we are to make our 
from God; what we are responsible for 
is the evil with which we degrade those 
materials. Hence the 


speaking, since 


lives 


come to us 


falseness of our 





EVEN IN 
DARKNESS 


by SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, 
S.N.J.M. 


Strangle the sound 
within a lark’s breast; 
heart will hold the song 
in the stricken nest. 


Tether the thought 
with black skeins of night; 
even in darkness 


the wings will take flight. 


Harrow the having 
until the all is spilled, 
then will the seeing 
be complete and filled. 








our self-esteem. 
But a sense of nothingness before God 


vanity, the unreality of 


is also a sense of dependence on God, 
ol tranquillity in God. This lesson the 
“Lord, I am not 
haughty of heart, nor are my eyes arro- 
gant; neither have I moved among great 


psalmist teaches us: 


matters, and things too arduous lor my 
streneth. But | and 
stilled my soul, as a weaned child in its 
mother’s arms . . . O Israel, hope in the 
Lord, from henceforth forever.” 

Not haughty of heart—thinking one- 
self better than other people, perpet- 
ually bridling with resentment at real 
or imagined slights, always touchy, al- 
Not arrogant of 
eye—trying to put people out of counte- 
nance, looking superior, looking down 
on other people. Not walking in great 
always, in 


have composed 


even 


ways taking offense. 


matters—always 
the slang phrase, “throwing one’s weight 


important, 
about.” 


HE humiliations which come to us 

ire often so petty that the best way 
to train them is to 
develop our sense of humor, ow abil- 
ity to laugh at ourselves and to see the 
stupidity of making 
mountains out ol (And this 
too is humility.) But to prepare lon such 


ourselves to meet 


incongruity and 


molehills. 


major misfortunes which may come to 
us, we might well think over this mys- 
terv, the humility of God. 

The king in the parable, affronted by 
the failure of the invited guests to come 
to the banquet, sent his soldiers to des- 
troy them and their city: and that. per- 
haps, is how we feel in similar circum- 
stances. Our Lord, when His own people 
rejected Him and put Him to death, 
could asked His Father for “le- 
gions of angels.” but He would not. 


have 


Perhaps. as we say this mysterv of the 


rosary, we should sometimes compare 
our attitude with His. 

“IT have composed and stilled my 
soul.” If we are to go on day by day 
trying to do God’s will properly, we 
need His May His_ bitter 
crowning secure it for us. 


humility. 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD... 





Hollywood Pan-Dowdy 


O many letters have reached me—and 
I thank you for all of them—referring 
in one way or to Hollywood 
that I must like 
thing on that fascinating subject. 


anothei 
assume you'd some- 

I'll be happy to do my best, but after 
first calling your attention to the ob- 
vious: that there is material enough on 
Hollywood for a thousand columns. 

Where is Hollywood, the Hollywood 
of popular concept? 

The answer is it doesn’t even exist! 

Like “The Old Ox Road,” the mythi- 
cal kingdom of “Graustark,” and, oddly 
enough, even Broadway, the Hollywood 
of popular concept is more imaginary 
than anything else! 

Technically, the movie colony got its 
name from a small, real estate subdivi- 
sion within the city of Los Angeles, an 
area that’s called Hollywood but is nei- 
ther a city nor a town, although it re- 
cently acquired its own postmark. 

The motion picture industry was fairly 
well concentrated there in the early 
days but, now only a handful of studios 
remain, and few, if any, stars live there. 

Modern Hollywood extends all over 
Los Angeles and beyond. In its broadest 
sense, wherever studios and people are 
engaged in motion picture work, there 
is Hollywood. 

What about this latter Hollywood's 
general character, its moral tone? 

The answer is, since it’s peopled by 
humans, it’s neither all bad nor all good, 
but it’s much more good than bad. 

Plenty of fine, upstanding, wholesome, 
law-abiding family folk live in Holly- 
wood, and for every one of its citizens 
whose indiscretions mistakes are 
splashed across the front pages, there 
are hundreds who take the days one at 
a time, quietly, peaceably, respectably. 
* Hollywood’s divorce rate, to dispose 
quickly of a point on which it is seri- 
ously misunderstood, is only half that 
of Peoria, Ill., and less than 10 per cent 
as high as Oklahoma City’s, according 
to Census 
many 


and 


Bureau figures, and many, 
American cities far outdo 
the movies capital in the percentage of 


divorces per marriage. 


other 


Hollywood, which is to say the mo- 
tion picture industry, largely lives by 
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BY ANITA COLBY 


publicity, promotion, and exploitation. 
Its stars are puffed into prominence for 
box-office purposes, and their virtues as 
well as their vices are used as material 
and fuel to keep interest at the highest 
possible pitch. 

A similar proportion will be found in 
relation Communists. 

While it’s quite true that there are 
Communists in Hollywood and _ that 
even one is one too many, they are still 
few in proportion to the number ol 
solid citizens. And again, the few have 
like more 
coverage given 
thing pertaining to Tinsel Town. 

Actually, Hollywood has been fight- 
ing Communism and Communists from 
the beginning in many ways, especially 
with its thoroughly American and com- 


to the number of 


sounded because ol 


the sensational 


merely 


evcry- 


pletely anti-Communist “poor — boy 
makes good” theme, incorporated in 
thousands Gy pictures. 

Then, if Hollywood is more good 


than bad, how good is it? What good is 
it? What has it accomplished in its fifty- 
five years of existence? What does it 
contribute? 

First, Hollywood is big business—not 
second or third in the nation as is gen- 
erally believed, but far down the list— 
with a corporate total worth of nearly 


three billion dollars, a healthy contribu- 





tion to 


American 


economy. It sup- 
ports about 213,000 full-time employes— 
from star to janitor—and their families, 
and that’s also very good. It entertains 
between fifty and sixty-five million peo- 
ple weekly, and bringing relief, escape, 
laughter, entertainment, and diversion 
to that many every week is also a very 
good thing. 

There is, on the other hand, the fact 
that Hollywood turns out bad, indecent, 
immoral pictures. This is regrettable and 
no apology, explanation, or argument is 
possible on this point. 

Even so, the incontrovertible fact re- 
mains that all—without exception—of 
Hollywood’s all-time biggest and_ best 
pictures have had a religious or other- 
wise wholesome theme! 

The Ten Commandments, Going My 
Way, Quo Vadis, Cheaper By The 
Dozen, and Keys Of The Kingdom are 
only a few of these, and King Of Kings, 
the story of Christ, considered by most 
authorities the greatest motion picture 
ever made, has played to over one bil- 
lion people all over the world since it 
was made a generation ago! 

If Hollywood had made only this one 
picture and had not also led in the de- 
velopment of an exciting, thrilling, 
wonderful, new art form, it would still 
be well worth while! 





Hollywood premiere at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre 


THE SIGN 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH., C.P. 


Hope 


In my spiritual life, how important is the virtue of hope? 

We don’t hear much about it.—A. M., BOSTON, MASS. 
Christian hope is the disposition or attitude of soul, whereby 
we are enabled to expect confidently both the reward of 
heaven hereafter and the necessary means here and now. 
This virtue is bestowed upon us directly and supernat- 
urally by God Himself, on the occasion of Baptism, and 
will flourish or wither in ratio to cultivation. 

Jn importance, hope is second only to faith. By faith, we 
come to know God. By hope, we rely upon His promises. 
The virtuous attitude of hope is so important in the spir- 
itual life of every man, woman, and child that it is a pre- 
dominant topic of Old Testament and New. From the days 
of Paradise onward, the prospect of reward has been God’s 
method of encouraging us. Hence, our hopeful reliance 
on His promises is the mainspring of our courage. 

We have as much reason to hope in God as we have to 
believe Him. Our faith in God is unique, because the 
reason for it is so foolproof. We believe God unhesitatingly 
and without reservation, because of the ingredients of His 
reliability—His infallible knowledge and truthfulness. So 
too, our hope in God is unique, for it is based upon His al- 
mighty ability, coupled with His utter sincerity and fidelity. 
By Baptism, He “hath regenerated us unto a lively hope.” 
(I Peter 1:3) If an attitude of hope is no longer a “lively” 
factor in a person’s spiritual life, it is an indication that the 
guiding light of his faith has dimmed and that the fire of 
charity is bound to cool. To foster a spirit of Christ-like 
hope, there is nothing more stimulating than to read the 
New Testament thoughtfully, often, and regularly—brimful 
as it is of divine encouragement. 


Sex Guidance 


Am bewildered and worried over prudent sex instruction 

for my children. Please recommend something helpful.— 

J. K., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
It is a point in your favor that you realize there is a prob- 
lem. For a well-balanced survey of the problem, write to 
The National Conference of Catholic Charities, 1346 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. for a copy of Sex 
Education in the Home, a pamphlet by the Rev. John M. 
Cooper. For an ideal book of instruction for the young, 
write to THE SiGN, for a copy of Modern Youth and Chastity, 
by the Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J. (65¢ plus 3¢ postage,) 


Marriage on the **@,T.”° 


Can a Catholic girl and non-Catholic boy be married in the 
rectory without any previous announcement?—B. P., CRYS- 
TAL SPRINGS, MISS. 
As for previous publicity, a mixed marriage is never an- 
nounced in church. The usual banns are dispensed with. 
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If the parties to a mixed marriage so wish, the ceremony can 
be conducted in the rectory instead of in the church. But 
since the privilege of a church wedding is now to be had 
for the asking, why not make your marriage ceremony the 
more memorable by having it in the most sacred place pos- 
sible? The only ones barred from this privilege are those 
who have previously attempted marriage before a civil official 
or a non-Catholic minister. If there be any other reason 
for secrecy, the wedding. can be held in church at a time 
when none are present except the essential witnesses. 


Marriage “Before God’ 


When a mixed marriage is permitted in the church rather 

than in the rectory, is the Blessed Sacrament removed from 

the tabernacle?—L. s., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
No. All dioceses in this country now enjoy a concession from 
the Holy See that mixed marriages may be held within the 
church. However, the actual use of this concession is left to 
the discretion of each bishop in his own diocese, Local 
circumstances vary in different sectors ol os 
the country, and accordingly this procedure 
may be deemed advisable or inadvisable 
But, wherever the concession is permitted, 
the Real Presence continues to dignify and 
render sacred the precincts of the church. .\ 
non-Catholic who respects the faith of the 
Catholic marriage partner has at least a glim- 
mer of appreciation for this privileged 





2 | 
concession. ne 
Virginal White 

If a woman has to confess the loss of virginity, will she be 


permitted to have her marriage in church, and in the tra- 

ditional white gown?—c. D., IRVINGTON, N. J. 
Certainly. In the first place, any information received un- 
der sacramental secrecy can be divulged in no way what- 
ever. Aside from that angle, the party concerned is under no 
obligation to defame hersel{—what happened is regrettable, 
but nonetheless a secret reserved to God, confessor, and 
penitent. The nuptial white can be a symbol of marital 
fidelity. 


Reason and Faith 


Can a man reason his way to the Catholic Church? Or is 
his attainment of the Catholic Faith a gift from God?— 
J. C., WEST LYNN, MASS. 
Judging by the “complexion” of your letter, you have given 
quite a bit of thought to this complicated question. The 
answer is that the process of conversion, whereby any non- 
Catholic becomes a convinced and believing Catholic, is the 
work of reason and of faith, of human industry and of 


divine grace, an accomplishment of God and man. 
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First of all, the assent of the human mind, which we call 
an act of faith, is not a blind act of belief. We believe 
because of a motive or argument which is most appealing to 
the mind—the authority or reliability of God Himself, the 
Revealer of all we are to believe. But, to become convinced 
that such an argument does clamor for our assent, a convert- 
to-be has to do a good deal of “‘spade-work”—he has to con- 
sider many preliminary points which add up to proving the 
fact of divine revelation. 

Needless to say, this preliminary investigation has to be 
done in a way adapted to the age, maturity, and education 
of each individual inquirer. Typical examples of the pre- 
liminary steps are the following items, on all of which the 
human mind must be thoroughly satisfied: the existence of 
God: our obligation to be religious-minded and _religious- 
hearted toward God: our urgent need for the divine guid- 
ance called Revelation; the tests or proofs that a supposed 
revelation is genuinely divine. Then, in the light of those 
earmarks, Christianity has to be appraised, and in particular 
Roman Catholic Christianity. Only in this way can we be 
“ready always to satisfy everyone that asketh you a reason 
of that hope which is in you.” (I Peter 3:15) 

The many preliminary arguments in support of Catho- 
licity. samples of which we listed above, establish beyond 
doubt the fact that Christ is divinely reliable and that His 
Church, as He intended it to be, is the Catholic Church. 
However. for a man to share God’s heaven and to enjoy 
here and now the means to heaven, is a gift of God from 
start to finish. For that reason—no matter how convinced 
a man mav be that Christ and His Church are believable— 
he cannot actually believe without the gift of God called 
erace. That grace is a divine help which enlightens the 
human mind and gives to the human will the disposition we 
call “goodwill.” Call it a mystery. if you will, but it is 
clear from the Scriptures that to attain to the faith, we 
need more than human industry—we need a divine blessing. 
“No man can come to Me, except the Father draw him.” 
(John 6:44) “By grace. vou are saved through faith, and 
that not of yourselves, for it is the gift of God.” (Eph. 2:8) 

Many a great scholar has discovered for himself the truth 
of what has just been said. Cardinal Newman is a typical 
example: he admitted his realization that he should believe, 
but found that until God’s good time, he could not. (Dis- 
courses to Mixed Congregations) Hence. a convert-to-be 
should investigate the Church as earnestly as though the 
outcome depended solely upon his own industry and at the 
same time pray as earnestly as though everything depended 
solely upon the mercy of God. 


Book of Common Prayer 


Perhaps I’m going overboard on something not too im- 

p tant, but why doesn’t the Church have a book of com- 

mon prayer—official for everybody?—]. K., Cutcaco, IL. 
One prayerbook and one only might appeal to many—al- 
lowing, of course, for translations. To many others, such a 
limitation, especially if imposed by Church law, would savor 
too much of regimentation. Because of the identity of faith, 
morals, and worship of which the Catholic Church and she 
alone can boast, the variation in our prayerbooks is of lit- 
tle moment. The text of the Mass is always the same, as 
well as the sense of our formulas of faith, hope, charity, 
contrition, and so on. Indulgenced prayers have to be 
printed verbatim. Aside from necessary restrictions, a mod- 
erate degree of variation is an excellent solvent of monot- 
ony. Despite such minor variations—each with its appeal 
to the individual—the prayerful thoughts of the Church are 
universal in a worldwide sense, as reliable and unchanging 
as the God who revealed His thoughts about us and taught 
us how to pray to Him becomingly. 
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**Amen” 


Why do we end up our prayers with the word, “Amen’?— 
B. T., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Originally, “amen” was a Hebrew term, signifying an em- 
phatic approval, or emphasizing the truth of a statement. 
For example, Our Lord often used the term as a prelude to 
a solemn announcement. “Amen, amen, I say unto you...” 
“in all truth,” “assuredly.” He- 
brews were accustomed to add the word to 
their synagogue prayers, with the force of “So 


signifying, 


be it!” This meaning of the pithy term is ex- 
emplified especially, when it is used as a con- 
clusion to a solemn profession of the Catho- 
lic Faith, such as the Creed. In Catholic cit 
cles, at least, the “A” in “Amen” should be 
pronounced as in “may” rather than like the 
7. eee 





Wrong Cue 


A Mormon friend and his pastor want me to join their 
church. I’m against prejudice in any shape or form. They 
claim the Church has done little in this country to help 
the Negro and supports race prejudice in the South.— 

F. M., FORT WAYNE, IND. 

What a pity to take your cue from Mormon instead of 
Catholic sources! The very complicated problem of the bet- 
terment of the American Negro, including the breakdown of 
racial prejudice, is of the utmost concern to the Catholic 
Church. In this uphill struggle, the Church is in acute need 
of financial backing and of man power. Why not volunteer 
your services? There would be no better way of realizing 
Catholic interest in both the Catholic and the non-Catholic 
Negro. P 

To the extent that Catholic resources permit, the Church 
provides for the Negro every opportunity for body as well 
as soul—churches, schools, hospitals, libraries, social centers, 
and the like. If you still have your copy of Tue Si¢n for 
May, read “Carolina Jubilee,” a typical story of what is being 
done for the Negro—Catholic and non-Catholic alike—by the 
missionary and diocesan priests and by nuns, so many of 
whom devote their lives solely to this apostolate. The offi- 
cial attitude of the Catholic Church toward the emancipated 
but still down-trodden Negro is well keynoted by the present 
Vicar of Christ: “We confess that we feel a special paternal 
affection, which is certainly inspired of heaven, for the Negro 
people dwelling among you; for in the field of religion and 
education we know that they need especial care and comfort 
and are very deserving of it. We therefore invoke an abund- 
ance of heavenly blessings and we pray fruitful success for 
those whose generous zeal is devoted to their welfare.” 

Speaking of prejudice—one of the worst obstacles we have 
to hurdle is the prejudice toward the Church of the Negroes 
themselves. That is true especially in the South, where 
Negroes have absorbed from their white neighbors a spirit 
of suspicion and bigotry toward all things Catholic. That 
Negroes should be infected by an anti-Catholic spirit is not 
surprising, for even Catholics who are not spiritually healthy 
are an easy prey to anti-Catholic propaganda, in the form of 
half-truths, insinuation, and so on. 

In prominent centers throughout the country, you will 
find Catholic Interracial Councils established. At the head- 
quarters, 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y., are the editorial 
offices of The Interracial Review. The New York council 
is known as the De Porres Interracial Center—named after 
Blessed Martin de Porres, the Dominican lay brother, a 
Negro whose canonization is pending. That information 
answers your final problem—the Church’s alleged attitude of 
“white supremacy.” 
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to Write 


Every Day 


by RUSSELL HALL DAVISON 


Private G. I. Joe 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco 

California 


Y OU’VE probably written a letter 
to an address very similar to that 
above. Perhaps you’ve written not a 
few letters. But have you written every 
day? Have you put warmth and good 
cheer and a lift inside a daily envelope 
and flipped it to the kid in Korea? 
You’re busy? Who isn’t? At the end 
of the day you're all tuckered out. Who 
isn’t? Just ask yourself how busy and 
tired a man gets when fighting a war. 
My brother is in Korea. He is an 
Army Private, twenty years old. I began 
writing to him the day he left for Seat- 
tle, just prior to sailing overseas. I’ve 
been writing a daily letter ever since. 
What do I write about? Anything 
and everything. Mostly light, cheery 
stuff sprinkled with all the family gos- 
sip and neighborhood news I may 
gather in the course of a day. I usually 
toss in any jokes I have heard or read 
and often have the antics and new words 
of my twenty-one-month-old son to pass 
on to his doting uncle. Some of my 
letters are quite zany. I’ve written imi- 
tations of radio comedians and Broad- 
way columnists with a_ personalized, 
neighborhood slant. But you need do 
none of these things. Just be yourself, 
imagine you are sitting across the table 
from him, talking, and the result will be 
natural and easy. A word of caution: 
Be gay. You don’t like to receive gloomy 
letters. Neither does he. 
Some people can sit down and write 
a letter as easy as turning on the water 
tap. There was a time when I thought 
I belonged in this category. That was 
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The price of a 
stamp brings GI’s 
a needed smile 


before I started writing a letter a day. 
Gradually I picked up a few tricks. One 
of these is to take notes. When some- 
thing occurs to me while shaving, on the 
subway, or in the “jute mill,” I write it 
down. And my letter has already begun. 
Another gimmick I employ is the use 
of clippings. I clip all the funny stories, 
epigrams, cartoons, and features that 
would interest him. 

Packages are important, too. He can’t 
run down to the cigar store or the 
drug emporium whenever he gets the 
urge and in some places cigarettes and 
film are rationed. I air mail a carton 
of cigarettes every month and as I enjoy 
receiving snapshots from Korea I try 
to send a few rolls of film now and then. 

At regular intervals I ship a box of 
food. Sure, the Army feeds them. It 
feeds them well. Yet, they enjoy a snack 
just as you and I enjoy raiding the ice- 
box. As they don’t have a handy refrig- 
erator to ransack, a package is the next 
best thing. 

Newspapers and magazines help to 









Ewing Galluway photo 


keep him diverted and informed and 
can be mailed reasonably. I use clasp 
envelopes and mark them thusly: COM- 
PLETE NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, 
etc. I also send an occasional pocket 
edition book. 

All my letters go via air mail. It 
only costs six cents for an air mail stamp 
and the letter I mail tonight will reach 
my brother, in Korea, in a week to ten 
days. 


M* letters have also carried extra 
freight. By using commercial sized 
envelopes I am able to send the Sunday 
funnies each week. And by purchasing 
tobacco that comes in a slim paper 
pouch I can slip it in with my chit-chat. 
Even smaller envelopes can carry items 
like razor lighter flints. 
Watch the weight when you enclose 
items! 


blades and 


For the price of a stamp you can 
bridge the miles and bring a smile, a bit 
of cheer, and a touch of home into the 
life of a service man. 
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THE DARK ANGEL 


By Mika 
Putnam. 


Waltari. 374 pages. 


$3.75 


Five hundred years ago 
Constantinople stood 
at the crossroads of the 
East and the West. 
Viewed by the Otto- 
man Sultan Moham- 
med II as the fulcrum 
of Western power, he f 
devoted his attention 
to the capture of this Mika Waltari 
Second Rome. Constantine XIII had 
but 10,000 men at his command, and his 
sole strategical asset was the tremendous 
wall-system of his city; but under con- 
tinual bombardment from heavy artil- 
lery, the assaults of over 100,000 Janis- 
saries, the threat of a substantial fleet 
dragged overland from the Bosporus to 
the Golden Horn, Constantinople fell 
to the Moslems on May 29, 1453. Within 
this historical frame, Mika Waltari has 
created an extraordinary adventure 
story of romance, intrigue, and duplicity. 
The novel is unfolded from the diary 
of a John Angelos. Known to the Turks 
as “The Dark Angel,” his main concern 
is the pursuit of the bewitching Anna 
Notaras, daughter of the Megadux, 
Lukas Notaras. Through her, John 
Angelos is drawn into the conspiracy of 
her father and becomes involved in al- 
most every aspect of the famous siege. 
Unfortunately, the tragedy of the love 
affair—which all too often looms as the 
most important feature of the narrative 
—is overshadowed by the destruction of 
Constantinople and the death of its 
gallant defenders only when the novel 
mounts to a memorable conclusion. 
Better by far than the author’s ddven- 
turer and Wanderer, and equal to his 
Egyptian, The Dark Angel is, all in all, 
a readable piece of historical fiction. 


GEORGE A. CEVASCO, 


OH, WHAT A WONDERFUL 
WEDDING 
By Virginia Rowans. 
Crowell. 


242 pages. 

$3.00 
If it 
a wedding, and there are no nuptial [es- 
tivities immediately 


is true that the whole world loves 
scheduled among 
your acquaintances, here is a wondertul 
wedding to share vicariously. If there 


is to be a wedding, do not send the 
bride a copy of this book; two score 








will have had the same 
idea. Instead, study carefully the chap- 


friends 


other 


ter on wedding gifts so that when you 
are being shown the presents you will 
not have to cringe over your own hap- 
less selection. 

Miss Rowans has written, as a_ hi- 
lariously satirical novel, of the union 
of two families of what might be called 
upper-suburbia, differing only in the 
respective mores of California and New 
York’s Long Island. She starts tenta- 
tively with the asking of the bride’s 
hand in marriage, which may be a little 
outdated and may account for a certain 
stiffness in her humor. In her earlier 
chapters she is well-nigh relentless in 
establishing her social scene by naming 
like the ships of Homer every purveyor 
of both women’s and men’s apparel 
considered to have a_ sophisticated 
cachet. But once over that odd idea of 
radio commercials, she gallops off in all 
directions with the greatest of glee, in 
which the reader happily joins. 

The publishers compare her humor, 
oddly, to that of Noel Coward, Saki, 
and Joe Miller. Vile slanderers! She is 
closer to Jackie Gleason, Red Buttons, 
and “Lucy.” After her slow start, Miss 
Rowans is fun, fun all the way. And 
for all her giddiness, she deftly 
manages a whole series of superb indi- 
characterizations that give the 
saving grace of naturalness to even the 
most farcical of the situations that her 
madcap inspiration has permitted itself. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


gay 


vidual 


THE LIGHT IN 
By Conrad Richter. 


THE FOREST 
179 pages. 





Knopf. $2.50 
Conrad Richter has 
had notable success tes. % 
with historical fiction. . 
For a long time he has — 
been describing  pio- 2 


neer days in Pennsyl- 
vania, where Indians 
and settlers fought to 
their homes 
their 
lives criss-crossing often and always with 


secure P 

from danewe1 Conrad Richter 
anger, 

disastrous effect, their intentions good— 

or so they think—but not good enough 

to make them each other, 


what they find, and use this to secure 


lace assess 
peace. 

Mr. Richter not dramatized a 
moment in history, nor used history to 


has 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


ooks............. 


give reality to a flimsy love story, and 
certainly not to fill in the gaps in the 
narrative, but he has devised actions or 
incidents, which might very well have 
happened to pioneers, and explored 
their implications. 

His most recent book is a good ex- 
ample of Richter’s methods—a _four- 
year-old boy is captured by a tribe of 
Delawares and brought up as the son 
of their chieftains, but when, 
eleven years later, he is sent back to his 
own home, he is resentful, hating the 
way white men have condemned them- 
selves to live in houses that shut them 
away from all the wild, free, untamed 
beauty of the universe; he hates their 
conventions, their dependence on stuffed 
granaries instead of on the Great Spirit. 
Both sides say they want peace, but go 
right on fighting; both sides are horri- 
fied by cruelty to children, but continue 
to scalp them. The novelist is setting 
right the balance of injustice which his- 
tory, while not condoning, has not tried 
to set right. 

The author was born in 1890 at Pine 
Grove, Pennsylvania, and from early 
youth has been getting ready for his 
real vocation—writing. He has examined 
old documents, letters, memoirs, has 
ridden all through the mountains of 
the district, has made it his 
and his pleasure to find out from the 
old timers what really happened. He 
writes with a spare economy, too spare 
at times, but manages to re-create the 
untrammeled beauty of the universe, a 
the beginning of life, fresh, 
young, and free. In spite of its achieve- 
ments, the author has not been able to 


one ol 


business 


sense of 


make the story cleave to the imagina- 
tion. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


WESTWARD THE SUN 


By Geoffrey Cotterell. 
Lippincott. 


287 pages. 

$3.50 
How V-2’s and Yankee 
soldiers complicated 
the lives of pretty Eng- 


lish girls in general, ie 
and eighteen-year-old 
Linda Ferrer in _par- 


ticular, is the theme of 
Geoffrey Cotterell’s ex- &. 
oh 





PY 


pert and refreshing 

latest novel. The skill G+ Cotterell 

and talent that illumined Strait and 

Narrow are here again cvident. JVest- 
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ward the Sun, though a much slighter 
siory, is a well-realized comedy of situa- 
tion and character; Linda, like Scarlett 
and ‘Vhackeray’s Becky, is a_ first-class 
feminine portrait. 

\ bright youngster, generally pert and 
sensible, Linda is sick to death of life 
spent on the receiving end of British 
snobbishness. Her two chief suitors are 
Syd, a local lad obsessed with body- 
building and a—to her—baffling Texas 
private, Marcus Holman. Her moonier 
moments are passed meditating on an 
upper middle class dream hero, whose 
photo she once saw. 

Her lively world and _ its people are 
described in a sharp-tongued Cockney: 
Mum, who loves to watch for the bride 
at titled weddings: Ethel, Linda’s rather 
too sociable younger sister; their anec- 
dotal Grandma, and the muscle-minded 
Syd. And, except when he tries to write 
American (even here he does not often 
fumble), Cotterell has a true ear for 
dialogue. 

The happy war bride ending may be 
too much for Anglophobes or stern real- 
ists, but for its fine writing and cordial 
spirit toward America and Americans, 
Westward the Sun merits an apprecia- 
live welcome as an engaging example 
of literary “reverse lend-lease.” 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE SINGER NOT THE SONG 
By Audrey Erskine Lindop. 371 pages. 
I ppleton-Century-Crofts. $3.75 
Mexico is perhaps the 
most appropriate — lo- 
cale Miss Lindop could 
have chosen for her 
highlv charged conflict 
between the represent- 
atives of good and 
evil. It is a setting pe- , 
culiarly responsive to 
a study in which evil 


A. E. Lindop 


flourishes on inertia and fear grows in 
men’s hearts as abundantly as the lux- 
uriant tropical vegetation. 

When Irish-born Father Keogh is as 


signed to an isolated parish in a moun- 
tain town, his priestly career and_ his 
life reach a terrifving climax. His pre- 
decessor, “mouselike’ Father Gomez, 
had been, in Keogh’s opinion, pathet- 
ically unequal to the task of resisting 
the evil spewed forth by the local ty- 
rant, a powerful bandit chiel called 
Malo. His power feeds on the town’s 
lear, and its people abandon any out- 
ward demonstration of their Faith. 
Father Keogh is more than a capable 
adversary for Malo and succeeds where 
the timorous Gomez had failed. But the 
evil genius snatches victory away with 
a vicious trump card. The issue is re- 
solved in a stirring, melodramatic cli- 
max with the soul of a town at stake. 
The author has spun a_ fascinating 


g 
and suspenseful story, which is also a 
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POETRY FOR 
SUMMER 
READING 


OUR LADY OF SPRINGTIME 
by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O. P. 
Lovely to look at, joyful to read— 


springtime verses companioning twen- 
ty-four of those exquisite and delicate 
silhouettes which have brought the au- 
thor fame. For reading aloud in the 
family circle, and for thoughtful giving 
to friends, shut-ins, young people, 
aspiring artists. 56 pp., $1.25. 


THE DIVINE WEAVER 

by a Poor Clare of Bordentown 

In warm, unaffected verse a nun sings 
her joy in her vocation, the happiness 
of dedication to our Lady, the ecstasy 
of the Divine Indwelling. An engaging 
little gift book, which will be specially 
welcomed by any one connected with 
the Franciscan Sisterhood. 64 pp., $.75. 


Order from your bookstore, or direct from 


Dept. 4-1836 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 














and real. 


period. 


By William P. Gillooly 





HARD OF HEARING 


eee you were premised 
the Moon in the 
Magic Transistor 


NOW HERE IT IS BROUGHT 
RIGHT DOWN TO EARTH! 


Thousands of hard of hearing persons 
have thrilled to the hearing wonders 
made possible by the magic Transistor. 
They were promised the moon. Now, out 
of Jamaica, N. Y., comes a bulletin that 
brings the moon right down to earth. 
Scientists of Acousticon have developed 
the world’s first “Transistor” Hearing 
Aid to sell for less than $200.00...only 
$74.50. The full meaning of this miracu- 
lous achievement is that you can now 
get the great wonders of the Transistor 
and still save up to $200.00: no ‘“B” 
Batteries, no vacuum tubes, constant 
hearing power with no fading...and 
slashed operating costs. 


This is truly a new world of hearing 
science at an amazingly low cost. Com- 
plete details have been made available 
absolutely FREE in a great, new book- 
let, “THE TRANSISTOR MIRACLE.” 
It is vitally important that you get a 
copy for yourself or for a relative or 
friend. For your FREE copy, you just 
simply send a postcard or a letter to 
ACOUSTICON RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES, DEPT. 9-J, P. 0. BOX 30, 
JAMAICA, NEW YORK. The supply 
is limited, so write today. 






Illustrated by 
Margaret Ahern 


e If you are twelve or so, if you 
are twenty-two or more, this 
story is yours. It is the cap- 

tivating tale of one of heaven’s 

most lovable angels, written in 

a style full of strength and 


freshness. With light, sweeping strokes the author fills in the back- 
ground while the action of the story unfolds, startlingly vivid 
You will see Mickey, the guardian angel, as he goes 
about his task of guiding a soul to eternity. You will feel his 
disappointment and frustration when things go wrong, and you 
will thrill and rejoice at the happy conclusion. 
will hold your interest from the opening paragraph to the final 


Mickey the Angel 


$2.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS—Westminster, Maryland 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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“A book for all priests, 
all Catholics, all Amer- 
icans who love Christ” * 


CALVARY 
IN CHINA 


Rev. ROBERT W. GREENE, M.M. 


“This book by a 
missionary, 
prisonment in 1950-52, has the 
added of includ- 
ing a revelation of the spiritual 
as well as physical tortures in- 
flicted by the Reds... With all 


respect for previous books, this 


Maryknoll 


covering his im- 


significance 


reviewer was touched by 
Father Greene’s narrative as 
by no other. It is a profound 


emotional and spiritual expe- 
rience to read it.” 
—* America 

“A document of powerful im- 
pact To Fr. 
our respectful homage for a 
heroism that will make the 
reader a better American and 
a better Christian.”— Vichigan 
Catholic 


Greene goes 


“A powerful testament to pray- 
er and faith.”-—Atlanta Jour- 
nal-Constitution 


3rd Printing 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’‘S SONS, 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


you looking for a publisher 
strated booklet titled To the 
blisher, It tells how we car 
ite as we ave 
subi cts cor 


Send for our free, 
duthor in Search of a 
ong: ish, promote and dis- 
undreds of other 
authors welcomed, 





\ll sidered. New 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Catif.: | 6356 | Hol pL ywoor d Bird., Hollywood 28 


Vale: , Vawse 


LEARN AT HOME 


# Practical nurses are needed in every 
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moving study of a priestly mission. A 
non-Catholic, she has undoubtedly had 
clerical in preparing her 
manuscript. She has a keen sense of the 
dramatic, writes in fresh, lucid style, 
and has chosen an intriguing idea for 
her fifth 

While 


assistance 


novel. 


professing to be more inter- 


ested in the people behind beliefs rather 


Miss 


“song 1S 


Lin- 
sym- 
intelli- 


than the they 
approach to the 


pathetic, 


“song sing,” 
dop’s 


understanding, and 


} gent. 


JERRY 


STALIN’S 


COTTER. 


MALENKOV: 
SUCCESSOR 


By Martin Ebon. 284 pages. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.75 
Such is the secrecy surrounding the 


leadership and internal events of mod- 
ern Russia that, as Harry 
Schwartz, Russian The 
New York Times, points out in his in- 
troduction, “there 
merely 


Professor 


specialist for 


are no experts on 


varying of ig- 


and even the parents of that 


Russia, degrees 


norance,” 


country’s new ruler remain unknown. 
Nonetheless, Martin Ebon, a_ political 
analyst who wrote World Communism 
Today in 1948, and writes editorials for 
the Saturday Evening Post and Busi- 
ness Week, has managed to give the 
reader a fairly full-faced portrait of 
Malenkov. 

The picture which emerges is not a 
pretty one. Citing proofs for his 
theories, the author describes Malenkov 


as “a trained terrorist who traveled the 


road to power as a cunning, ruthless 
conspirator,” 
bluntly 
the 


Refusing to be 


a man now perhaps more 
relentless in his antipathy to 
Western world that was Stalin. 

the recent 
new Malen- 
by 


taken in by 
the 
autho1 


vestures of 
the 


conciliatory 
kov 
stating 


regime, concludes 
that 
the 


world-wide 


offensive 
intent 


“no 
Soviet 


peace can 
to 


At 


free 


change regime’s 


achieve supremacy 

history, the 
outstret¢ hed 
Kremlin is 
seeking 
danger 


in 
that the 
in the 
gesture, 


such a moment 
world must realize 
hand of the 


new man 


only a magician’s to 


distract attention from the of a 
raised bavonet.” 

The book 
kov’s major speeches. 
but the 


with which 


also contains all of Malen- 
No “light 
problems it 
are every American— 
certainly every Catholic—should make it 


read- 


ing’ this, raises 


ones 


a point to acquaint himself. 


RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 


PERSIA IS MY HEART 


The life story of the 


| 


first American bishop 


martyred on foreign soil 


Stone In 
_ the King’s 
Highway 


The Life and Writings of 


BISHOP FRANCIS XAVIER FORD 


By BISHOP RAYMOND A. LANE, 
Superior General of Maryknoll 


Bishop Ford's death at the hands 
shocked 
The 


man who would will- 


of Chinese Communists 


Americans of every creed. 
manner of 
ingly give his life for his God 
memorably set forth in this inspir- 
ing book. Bishop Lane has given 
a fresh and vivid picture of his 
lifelong friend. The selections from 
the martyred bishop’s own powerful 
writings give an equally striking 
portrait of an heroic soul—both in 
his work with the Chinese he served 
so well and in his reflections on the 
spiritual ideals that guided his life. 
$3.00 


W oman of 
Decision 


By SISTER 
BLANCHE MARIE McENIRY 


This glowing chronicle of courage 
and devotion is the first full-length 
biography of Mother Mary Xavier 
Mchegan, 
of Charity of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, New Jersey 
gettable picture of an indomitable 


Foundress of the Sisters 
. an unfor- 


woman and of the community to 
which she gave almost seventy years 


of service. $3.50 
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the reign of Queen Victoria (some 65 years old); 
modern pictorials of oe VI; complete set pictur 
ing the new Queen rbeth! You'll find many hard- 
to-get stamps from — -away colonies—India, Toke- 
lau Is., etc. A grand total of 139 all-different stamps 
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| hope 


sensitive 
many 


which 
those 


northern border on 
eyes are focused, including 
of the Kremlin. 

To Najmeh Najafi, the less than 25- 
year-old, subject of this charming’ and 
revealing autobiography, Persia is home, 
where she grew up in the moral and 
financial security of an upper-class 
Moslem family. Grew up to the realiza- 
that the luxury of her mother’s 
salon is not shared by the majority of 
her fellow that and 
misery flow the cave-slums_ sur- 
row ing and that incredible 
hardships fellah, tilling ir- 
rigated lands with primitive instruments. 


tion 
Persians, disease 
out of 
Teheran, 

dog’ the 


In her teens Najmeh became a “career 
girl’ in a country where women only 
recently lifted the veil. She learned 


to design clothes, opened a shop, and 
earned enough to study in the United 
States where she hopes to find support 
for her dream of bringing small private 
industries to Iranian villages—a scheme, 
in her opinion, that would 
progress without destroying’ traditional 
village values. 

The merit of this 
factual content. 
to commentary, 


book lies in its 
When Najmeh_ turns 
she wobbles. Her one 
attempt to explain a phase of Catholi- 
cism is wide of the mark. One can only 
that before this open-minded 
woman leaves our shores 


young some 


| articulate Catholic will explain that the 


doctrine “no 
Church” 


salvation outside the 
not mean Catholics be- 
lieve all unbaptized persons are headed 
for Hell. 


does 


RAY NEVILLE. 


KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE 


By Rumer 
Viking. 


282 


Godden. pages. 


$3.50 


This superbly written 
novel describes in sen- 
sitive prose the sincere 
if sometimes tragic at- 
tempt of a young and 
attractive widow to es- 
tablish a home for her- 
self and her two chik 
dren in a little villa in 
the beautiful vale of Rumer Godden 
Kashmir, India. Burdened -by her de- 
ceased husband’s debts, Sophie Barring- 
ton Ward steadfastly refuses to return 
to England and to financial security, 
preferring to follow a dream of hers that 
happiness may be found for her young- 
sters and herself by living humbly, 
to the Indian peasants. 





Cc “Fie 


Warned against such a will-o’-the-wisp 
fantasy by Pundit Pramatha Kaul, 
wise landlord, by Profit David, 
chant friend, and even by Dr. Lochin- 
var, a missionary doctor in love with 
her, Sophie follows through with her 
plan and establishes her home on a 
mountainside surrounded by the clan of 


her 
her mer- 


introduce | 















What is it like to 
be a parish priest? 
Here is a book that 


gives you the candid, 
human answer 




























Priest 


The True Story of 
a Man of God 


By FATHER LeROY £. McWILLIAMS 
with JIM BISHOP 


The story of Father McWil- 
liams’ 35 years in St. Michael’s 
parish, Jersey City, is “as brisk 
and breezy an autobiography of 
a clergyman as this reviewer 
has ever seen . a blend of 
humanness and holiness which 
renders his book, so simply, 
humbly and honestly written, 
a joy and a stimulus through- 
out."—Chicago Tribune ° 


“The author ran into every kind 
of situation. Out of these expe- 
riences, heart-warming or dis- 
maying, they have made a hu- 
man-interest narrative ... the 
personal history of a man of 
disarming humility.” — N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review 





$3.75 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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with new and different ““Name Imprinted 
in Silver” Christmas Cards that sell onsight. 
® You make $650n 65 boxes! Upto 100% prof- 
it on $1 Assortments. Write for Assort- 
ments ¢ on ple neh FREE Name-Imprinted Samples, 
SOUTHERN GREETINGS, 478 N. Hollywood, D pt.S7A. Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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Wonderful gifts. 
proof Rhodium 
Evans Aut 


Tarni 
Finis sh. 
ymatic Me ch- 

Includes “The 

Legend of St. Christopher 

UEe onditionally Quaran- 

teed. $3.95 Each, Postpaid 


DOROTHY OF DALLAS 
Box 10174 Dallas Texas 
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NERVOUS SLEEPERS, factory workers, daysleepers. 
here is THE BEST sound deadener on the market. Used 
by thousands of satisfactory customers for many years. 
Used by top movie stars. A simple little gadget you slip 
in your ear. Medically approved. Soft rubber. You 
won't even know they’re there. For a good night's snooze 
send for your pair of ear stopples. ONLY $1.00 Post Paid. 
sory. no . Money-back guarantee. 
WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. 12 

2611 TILDEN. AVE., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
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Sell cards that express the true spirit of 
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New, big value 21-card Catholic Christ- 
mas Assortment sells itself at only $1— 
pays you up to 50c on every box. Ali your 
Catholic friends will want them. It’s easy 
to sell dozens and earn a tidy sum in spare 
time. No experience needed. /? 


Easy to Add to 
Your Earnings 


Also make $1 profit 
on each box of ex- 
quisite new Color- 
chrome Christmas Cards with 
true-life color photos and send- 
er’sname. Over150 new money- 
makers:—Glo-In-The- Dark 
Tree Ornaments, Gift Wraps, 
Name-In-Skirt Notes, $1 Gifts, 
Christmas & Everyday Cards. 
Extra Money for Church Groups 
Provenplan starts you orpourerea > 
making money at once. We furnis 
Assortments on approval and sam- 
ples of Name-Imprinted items and 
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the Dars. Within months this simple 
life -becomes charged with dramatic 
situations. A fitting climax startles the 
reader when Teresa, 


Sophie’s sensitive 
and 


young daughter, disap- 
At last Sophie, long blind to the 
wise advice of more experienced Indian 
minds, realizes that her great independ- 
ence of spirit may bring punishment 
if not to herself, then certainly 
someone she loves dearly. ; 

Kingfishers Catch Fire is beautifully 
written, particularly in the author's 
delineation of Sophie and Teresa, two 
very beloved characters. The local 
Kashmir background is graphically por- 
trayed, due perhaps to Miss Godden’s 
own three observant years of residence 
in. Kashmir. 

While Miss Godden has a host of ad- 
mirers for such past successes as Black 


charming 
pears. 


upon 


Narcissus, The River, and A Candle For 
St. Jude, I feel that Kingfishers Catch 
Fire is her best work to date. 


WILLIAM MILLER BURKE, 


| THESE ITEMS OF DESIRE 





By Louis A. Brennan. 376 pages. 


$3.50 


House. 


Random 


A spirit of drab heath- 
enism pervades These 
Items of Desire. It is 
the story of Mid Mc- 
Ardle, nymphomaniac, 
and her friends and 
family along a middle- 
class Tobacco Road. 
Mid, a woman 
L. A. still in her early twen- 
ties, has developed a habit of lust that 
is truly incredible. She has attempted 
the seduction of considerable of the 
local males—succeeded temporarily with 


young 
Brennan 


first chapter. He, apparently having a 
taste for maladjusted girls, accepts. 

But we are not treated to Mid’s moon 
madness alone. Her miserly elder sister 
is quite as predatory; Her nephews are 
Dead End Kids. Her mother is the 
image of materialism; her father, an 
adulterer. The maid, Verna, has a crush 
on Mid’s father, and Jessie, Mid’s confi- 
dante, traps a neighborhood yokel into 
marriage so her unborn baby will have 
i last name. Rarely has a tale of man’s 
inhumanity to woman and_ vice 
been told in grimmer detail. 

The between suggestive- 
ness and medical journal jargon. The 
book’s nadir is reached when Mid, on 
finding her father in the hotel 
room with his mistress, objects, but “not 
because of the Church morals.” 

Louis Brennan cannot be 
making vice 


versa 


stvle shilts 


Classic 


accused of 
of letting his 
vicious characters off unpunished either 
by fate or their but These 
Items of Desire is, nonetheless, little 
more chronicle of poor white 
trash who, despite their bank balances 
and well-lawned homes, are figures of 
fiction at its poorest and trashiest. 
CLORINDA 


attractive or 
consciences, 


than a 


CLARKE, 


LAMBS IN WOLFSKINS 


By Eddie Doherty. 
Scribner's 


228 pages. 
$3.25 


Saints, it seems, are 
often inconvenient to 
the community. The 
first of three projected 
volumes in which Ed- 
die Doherty will tell 
the entire life of Don 
makes it clear 
although his 


Bosco 


that, 




















a few—and finally proposes to the poor neighbors may have Eddie Doherty 
fellow whom she turned down in the — recognized the man’s virtue, they also 
Compensation 
> Cordial relations have always existed 
between public and parochial school au- 
thorities an eastern metropolitan city. 
\ new Catholic high school for boys was 
recently erected—the “last word” in school 
construction—and Brother Principal —in- 
vited the neighboring public high school 
principal, his staff, and their wives, to a 
pre-opening inspection of the new plant. 
\licr a tour of the building and faculty house, luncheon was 
served to the guests. As the visitors prepared to take their de- 
parture, Brother Principal asked them what they thought of 
the new. school. 
“It’s really wonderful, Brother John,” the principal said. 
“But your faculty residence equally impresses us. Honestly, 
Brother, you have a more commodious house than any of us.” 
“I’m not surprised,” Brother John answered good-naturedly. 
“Some years ago, you decided to take to yourselves better halves. 
We didn’t. And now we have better quarters.” 
—J. J. Manley 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage THE SIGN 





























BENEDICTINE COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conducted by the Monks of St. Benedict 
Educators for 14 Centuries 





COLLEGES 
St. Anselm's College 
Manchester, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Belmont Abbey College 
Belmont, NORTH CAROLINA 


Assumption Junior College 
Richardton, NORTH DAKOTA 


St. Vincent College 
Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Martin’s College 
Olympia, WASHINGTON 


| HIGH SCHOOLS 


St. Bernard High School 
St. Bernard, ALABAMA 


St. Bernard College 
St. Bernard, ALABAMA 


St. Procopius College 
Lisle, ILLINOIS 


St. Bede College 
| Peru, ILLINOIS 


| St. Benedict’s College 
| Atchison, KANSAS 


St. John’s University 
Collegeville, MINNESOTA 


St. Procopius College Academy St. Gregory's High School 
Lisle, ILLINOIS Shawnee, OKLAHOMA 


St. Bede Academy St. Vincent's Prep School 
Peru, ILLINOIS Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 


— oa Corpus Christi College-Academy 


Subiaco Academy 
Subiaco, ARKANSAS 


The Abbey School 


Canon City, COLORADO 


St. Leo Prep School 
St. Leo, FLORIDA 


Benedictine Military School 
34th and Bull Streets 


St. John’s Prep School 
Collegeville, MINNESOTA 


Delbarton School 
Morristown, NEW JERSEY 


St. Benedict's Prep School* 


P. O. Box 2351 
Corpus Christi, TEXAS 


Benedictine High School* 
304 North Sheppard St. 
Richmond 21, VIRGINIA 








St. Martin’s High School 
Olympia, WASHINGTON 


St. Anselm’s Priory School * 
14th St. & S. Dak. Ave. N.E. 
Washington, D. C. 


520 High Street 
Newark, NEW JERSEY 


Benedictine High School* 
2900 East Blvd. 
Cleveland 4, OHIO 


Savannah, GEORGIA 


Marmion Military Academy 
621 Lake Street 
Aurora, ILLINOIS 


Benedictine educators attack the problems of modern life in the light of a rich tradition of scholar- 
ship which reaches back to the sixth century. American Monks of the Benedictine Congregations 
throughout the United States have prepared young men in high school for higher education, and in 
college for careers of maximum service for the past hundred years. 


Benedictine education seeks to integrate mental and physical training to serve the needs of the 
soul. By their distinctively personalized methods, the Benedictines strive to counteract the current 
tendency toward mass indoctrination and sterile uniformity. Their goal is the development of the 
fully Catholic man—who can take a dynamic and vitalizing role in modern society. 


For further information write to the Registrar of the school of your choice. 
(*Day school only) 
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thought him mad. What else could a 
family think when the priest they had 
invited to dinner seized their silverware 
and forced them to pay ransom for it? 
Or when he gave a wealthy woman his 
signature—on a receipt for 500 lire, 
which he then demanded she pay? 

Don Bosco was not mad. He simply 
knew what he had to do for God. The 
wolf packs—the dispossessed children, 
the juvenile delinquents, cut off from 
religious and civic society—had to be 
For this Don 
Bosco was intended, and he pursued his 
ends with the ruthlessness of sanctity. 
He sought out boys wherever he went. 


converted into lambs. 


He fed them, entertained them; he 
played with them, taught them; he 
founded oratories where they might be 
drawn to the sacraments, and he 
founded the Salesians, the order that 
carries on his work. 

The saint’s methods were love and 


good fellowship. In a time when cruelty 
kept order, he introduced the discipline 
of charity. In a time when the priest 
was removed from his flock, he led his 


ragged army to the countryside for Mass 


Fate} 
and games, for instruction and games, 
for Benediction and games. Through 


the body he reached the soul. 

Breezy and anecdotal, Mr. Doherty 
has written a fine popular biography, 
the starts 
this technique and by lapses into the 


marred only by fits and of 
“pious” style of less competent writers. 


WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM, 


MY ROAD TO CERTAINTY 


By William C. Kernan. 211 pages. 
McKay. $3.00 
Converts will find 


familiar landmarks 


along 52-year-old Ker- 
nan’s “road 


tainty.” 


to cer- 
the late 
1930's, while rector of 





Trinity (Episcopal) 
Church in Bayonne, 
N. J., Kernan became 


W. C. Kernan 


a headline figure when 
took the rebuke Father 
Coughlin’s attacks on Jewry. Followed 
over ten years as a crusader for human 
rights on radio and TV, climaxed by a 
stormy period as leader of the Scarsdale, 
N. Y., Citizens Committee, organized in 
1949 root out Communism in the 
public schools. 


he to air to 


to 


Early along this humanitarian way, 
Kernan perceived the first of many signs 
pointing his goal: the frequently 
overlooked truth that “no amount of 
service to man exhausts the meaning of 
religion.” The command is twofold, to 
love God and man, not as man but 
God's child. Then in 1951, a Jesuit, 
Father Ferdinand Schoberg, put the 
“deadly” question: “Where do you get 
your authority for what you believe and 


to 


| preac h?” 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
ws Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 











Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


| 








Trinity College for Women 
In beautiful Vermont 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Tuition $200 per year 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees - Teacher and Secretary 
Training - Music and Science 
Write to: Director of Admissions 

Trinity College 
Burlington, Vermont 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and 8.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


In toothills of the Ramapo mountains, 60 miles 
from New York City. Grades 7-12. @ollege prepara 
tory and Commercial courses. Study balanced with 
wholesome outdoor activities. Horseback riding, 
tennis, swimming, ice skating, skiing. Moderate 
rates. Dominican Sisters. 
For catalog address Sister Principal 
Box-S, Broadiea, Goshen, N. Y. 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes, Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior RhoTc 
160-acre campus. 70th year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. t., 
s . ¥. 
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THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 





CARDINAL FARLEY 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Rhinecliff, New York. Accredited High School 
conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
accredited by New York State Board of Regents; 
located on a 90-acre estate on the scenic Hudson; 
7th and 8th grades and four years of High School; 
All new fireproof Dormitories. ROTC (55C-NDA). For 
further information write the principal, Rey. Bro. W. 
B. Dowling. 








Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 














OUR LADY OF MERCY 
ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Affiliated with the State University. 
Grades 7 through 12. 


School buses leave from Jamaica, 
Hempstead, Great Neck, and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at 
Syosset. School Session 10 a.m. — 
3:45 p.m. 

Conducted by 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841, Conducted by the Jesuits 


FORDHAM CAMPUS DIVISION, 
Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 


Fordham College of Arts and Sciences; 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
College of Pharmacy; School of Busi- 


ness, 
CITY HALL DIVISION, 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 


School of Education, School of General 
Studies, School of Law, School of Busi- 


ness, 
SOCIAL SERVICE DIVISION, 

134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
City Hall Division (Evenings)—June 
22-August 13. 
Campus Division—July 





6-August 14. 


Catalogues of Each School sent on Request 
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The answer Kernan came up with 
| prompted him in 1952 to resign as as- 
sistant to the Episcopal rector in Scars- 
dale and embrace Catholicism. Re- 
search convinced him the Church does 
not derive its authority, as Protestants 
teach, from the New Testament, but 
vice versa. The Church taught the 
truths of the Gospel sixty years before 
the first of them was written. 

As Kernan closes this meaningful 
Baedeker, it is plain he has found cer- 
tainty and that unlike Whittaker Cham- 
bers, that other battered survivor of 
our ideological battles, he has not mis- 
taken quietism for religion. Episco- 
palian Kernan was a fighter for human 
liberty. So is Catholic Kernan. 

MILTON LOMASK. 


TWO WORLDS FOR MEMORY 


By Alfred Noyes. 348 pages. 

Lippincott. $5.00 
This is a “success 
story,” written in the 
first person. It is the 
story of a youth who, 
well educated but 
poor, developed into 
a popular and well-to- 
do poet, professor, and 
lecturer, and in later 
life achieved such emi- Alfred Noyes 
nence that a Queen of England (the 
late Mary), coming ashore from off her 
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A Man to Remember 
PA traveler in America, know- 
ing he should tip the Negro at- 
tendant of his sleeping car, but 
not knowing how much, asked 
the porter what he was usually 
given, 

“Well,” said the porter, “the 
average am a dollar each pas- 
senger. 

The traveler thought this on 
the heavy side, but next morn- 
ing he gave it. 

He was warmly thanked: 

“I sure am grateful to you, 
sah. You is the first gentleman 
who’s ever given the average!” 

Douglas Woodruff in the Tab- 
let. 
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with Artistic Christmas Carts! 


YOU DON’T 
NEED EXPERIENCE 
It’s easy to make a BIG EXTRA 
INCOME with these gorgeous 
new Christmas Cards. Just show 
samples to friends, others. They 
fi will buy fast at our amaz- 
ingly low prices. 


} Howto Earn $50! 


/ Exciting 21-Card Assort- 
{ ment sells on sight at $1.00. 
You make upto 100% profit 
soa 50 on 100 boxes! Addi- 
‘Sena profits on Name-Im- 
printed Christmas Cards 
low as 3c each, Humorous, 
Religious, All- Occasion 
>» Assortments, Name-Im- 
printed Stationery, Gift 
Wraps, many 
FUND - RAISING | other new items. 
ORGANIZATIONS: 


Build ap your | Get SamplesNow! 
reseury thisiTt costs you 
nothing to try 
thissimple plan. Mail 
Peencree by ® coupon below for 
Sood Housekeeping / samples and full de- 
tails TODAY! 


——_-- 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. | 
776 Way St., Elmira, New York 1 
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Please rush money-making facts, Assortments On ] 
Approval and FREE Imprint Samples. ] 
Name 
Address | 
|_ City & Zone, -----.------------------- Stet 





GOOD COUNSEL couse 
WHITE PLAINS YORK 
Westchester Seitas 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-! pre-law. 20 miles from Phila- 
delphia overlooking t tiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike 
living units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 
325-acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box G, 
Immaculata College, immaculata, Pa. 
















RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


@ Fully accredited Cultural atmosphere 
through high school for girls. 





. Pre-school 
Boarding and day. College 


preparatory, art, music, family living, secretarial. DPost- 
graduate. Small classes Sports, swimming, riding. 
Wooded 27-acre campus overlooking Philadelphia. Trans- 
fer to Florida available during winter. Schools also in 


Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. S, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Fare ee Catholic college for women. B.A., B 3 
B.M., degrees Newly-completed multimillion 
dollar “ans sion program added to campus three be: ~auti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Ace.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA Ace.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 
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yacht, visited him at his home on the 


AT LAST! Isle of Wight. 


Now in his seventy-third year, Alfred 
r) Noyes deserves his } . He i 
A CHROME RESTORER a yg i lg 
gibly, directly, and entertainingly. H 
T H A T Ww O R K S pegs cok See ie 

















































































































8 — Faith, to which he became converted in 
bes gee =| 1927. The “Two Worlds” of his title 
TU RW THIS Tage) THIS 3 are England and America. Shuttling 
i back and forth between them, he has 
been a genuine “ambassador of good 
will.” 
In these memoirs, Mr. Noyes, when 
he writes about persons, places, and 
ideas, is his entertaining self. He can 
tell a good story. He has a sense of : 
. Amazing New 2-Way Chrome Protector Wipes Away Rust—Pits—Corrosion— humor—and a sense of poetry, of course: 
In Just 2 Minutes Stops Rust From Forming! Keeps Chrome Mirror-Bright the book is agreeably seasoned with | 
Now keep you bau Soo 1 ‘ chrome on sou A sparkling bright as the das quotations from his own verse and the " 
scarred, ime sigewsengercel new 2-Way Chrome | ‘tor wipes it Min only $00 verse of others. : : 
right,” prevents new rust and corrosion from forming! But when he writes about Alfred , 
Complete Chrome Protector Kit containing: 1-—Bottle of RUST REMOVER chemical with special i ae oa: eri mag ; 
applicator. Enough to remove all rust from car. 2—Can of PROTECTOR chrome rust preventer po be complacent. The book is also sea- 
applicator. Sneug for years of sate protection soned—and not always agreeably—with ; 
101 USES ONE APPLICATION LASTS ENTIRE SEASON—zgives you NE SONATE wt friends om te 
: sath. Sebletael Srotertian auninat Vicloun biting onasiens of poetry and prose of Alfred Noyes. And 
* Household Appliances | SALT AIR—SUN—RAIN—SLEET—etc. the names of a number of ladies and 
* Automobiles RESULTS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED OR MONEY jie ee . oe 
* Bicycles BACK: Enclose $2 check or money order with your name eentlemen of high social station (al- 
* Sporting Equipment F ‘5 though many of them are not at all 
* Boats H. SEARS INDUSTRIES, INC. known on this side of the Atlantic) 
> Home Uellieles 799 Broadway, Dept. C-570, New York 3, N. Y. seem to be mentioned simply for the 
a = — | sake of mentioning them. Tighter edit- - 
_ ——————_—_—_—— | ing, in short, would have made this a < 
COLLEGE OF MOUNTSAIN NT VINCENT } better book. But not a memorable one: ’ 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. : it is lacking in tone, resonance, style, b 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY | distinction. a 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training } JONATHAN DRAPIER. Y 
Accredited ¥ 4 the Association of American Universities. | 0 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City } B 
Address Secretary 
SHORT NOTICES j 
College of New Rochelle 
ioptveraassadeogdms | $O NEAR IS GOD. By Rev. James M. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns | Gillis. 210 pages. Scribner’s. $3.00. 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City | Twenty-six “conferences,” or brief es- 
says, on aspects of our Faith are pre- ce 
— oe ———$<—<——F | sented by Father Gillis, former editor = 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO | of The Catholic World and for many M 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio ' years identified with radio’s “The Cath- 
a a tema gtevated te, Higher Sducation of Women. Recognized coum iced” | | olic Hour.” The chapters range in sub- | fi 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co- -operation ject matter from an analysis of the na- fro 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and : * 6%. = 3 Pia is 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. ture of the Christian religion, of self- Sp 
For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO | discipline, and of temptation, to a dis- - 
} cussion of Christ’s Mother and _ of = 
oo | heaven. 
GILMOUR ACADEMY sv. mane an ee sonmens ' Consistent admirers of Father Gillis 
zt Rye pense tie — a | will know what to expect in this new “a 
‘ i esident and Day College for Women yublication, and those to whom he is cou 
A Resident and Day Preparatory ma oe | sie will discover here rewardingly con- bus 
School for Boys ts” wl Cemtnics and ene | | templative material that is always stylis [30 
Address Registrar | tically readable. Cardinal speliman sup- 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio “ 1 | plies the book's ana Re 
' 
son auliagen, Comasched ty tan’ Bests of tam SETON HILL COLLEGE _— ¢ 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque Greensburg, Pennsylvania MEN LIKE SHADOWS. By Dorothy 
Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoying the Conducted by the Sisters of Charity Charques. 343 pages. Coward-McCann. 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries Degrees: * Bachelor of Art a i i ; I = ‘ ce For 
Si ieee Semel aes on ces + Biehl Salers apne Economie | | 53.75. Men Like Shadows is an exciting | fy 
training programs. Fully Saanelied tear enor auiieae rir x, Bachelor of Music historical novel set against the back- ot 
cee "seeks (acer useee, C2E eer | | put eaeeernee sent, Uh sepapaleedicrngpptamnteape | 
master. der not to dramatize a moment in his- wl 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 


MARIAN COLLEGE | 


B.A., B.S. degree. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher train- 
ing, pre-professional, home-making, medical technology, 
secretarial science. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis. Opportunities for initiative and leadership. 
Modern well-equipped buildings, new residence hall and 
gym. Spacious campus, woodlands, spring-fed lake. 
Swimming, riding, boating, and ice-skating. Interesting 
social program. yore 
ARIAN COLLEGE 
Box | 14, 3200 cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


Young women live graciously, grow spiritually, 
Prepare for careers 

















Campus tradition of charm and friendline ss since 1840. 
An accredited college a B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Music, 
art, secretarial, journalism, vol economics teaching, 
speech and radio. Interesting cultural, athletic, social 
programs. Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 

Box 43, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 


SIENA HEIGHTS Aztex 
MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. 

Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, pmiiocephy. 
Commercial Education; Home Economies; 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and P 
Year Terminal Course 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 











Dominic, 

Music, 
Teacher Train- 
re-Medical Courses; Two 
in Secretarial Work, Exceptional 





ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
Box A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
grade thru high school. State accredited. 
Individual and small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 














MOUNT DE CHANTAL VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


Resident and Day School for Girls, Grades 7-12. 
sive campus located in beautiful Ohio Valley, two hours 
from Pittsburgh. {06th year. Fully accredited College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Exceptional facilities 
in Music, Fine and Commercial Art. Speech, Business, 
Sports. Moderate Rates. For catalog, address the 
Directress. 


Exten- 








Immaculata Junior College 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 


the-Woods. Fully aceredited. 2-year transfer or terminal 
courses. Strong core in liberal arts. Home economies, 
business, art, musie (harp, organ, voice). Social, eduea- 
tional and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. 


Resident and day students. Fireproof dorm. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S, Washington 16, D. C. 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 
Founded 1789 by the 
Fully accredited. 








Jesuit Fathers, 
Limited enrollment. 


30ys 


grades 7-12. 
Supervised study. 


93-acre campus 5 miles from Nation's Capital. Rifle 
range, 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Dramatics Write 


for catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J. 
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, Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. 


tory and not to smother the action un- 
der a mass of historical detail, the au- 
thor has centered attention on five or 
six characters who follow Richard the 
Lionhearted and whose varied experi- 
ences may be taken as representative. It 
is not history as such that the author is 
concerned with, but rather the shaping 
hand of historical event on these char- 
acters, 

The men who follow Richard the 
Lionhearted are a varied lot, but whether 
they have been moved by love of God, 
craving for adventure, or by boredom, 
they learn all too late that war is futile, 
that it is not the right weapon for de- 
fending the Cross, and that their conflict 
can be described as shadows pursuing 
shadows. 

The author, 
novelist, 


well-seasoned 
a beautiful style; the 
brilliantly placed so as to 
show the reader what part of the nar- 
rative is to be stressed. 


who is a 
writes in 


scenes are 


FATHER TOMPKINS 
SCOTIA. By George 
Kenedy. $3.00. 
ther “Jimmy” 
comed by 


OF NOVA 
soyle. 234 pages. 
This biography of Fa- 
Tompkins will be wel- 
all who are interested in the 
“Antigonish Movement.” The inspiring 
accomplishments of the Nova Scotia co- 
operatives has received wide publicity 
in recent Father Tompkins’ part 
in the movement was primarily to rouse 
people from their apathy. He was a 
planter of ideas and a driving force to 
get action started. All the things he 
fought from adult education to 
branch small communities, 
were motivated by a realistic conception 
of true charity. 


years. 


for, 
libraries for 


His life is a shining ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by 
one man armed with nothing 
but faith and determination. 


who is 


THIS IS THE SEMINARY. 
Myers. 121 pages. 
for 


sy Rawley 
Bruce. $2.00. This is 
the high school student who ‘can’t 
make up his mind” for 
the priesthood; this is for the boy who 
has already passed the entrance examin- 
ation and knows what he wants; and 
this is also for the simply curious who 
wonder what ever they do all day in 
“that priest-factory.” Father Myers, who 
is director of vocations in the diocese of 
Lincoln, Neb., will give all of them a 
blow-by-blow description of a seminar- 
ian having the rough edges knocked off. 
Here is the seminarian from freshman 
to priest. And here is his life from five- 
thirty in the morning until “lights out.” 
This ought to help many a boy make up 
his mind—one way or another. 


about studying 


SAINTS WESTWARD. By Donald Att- 
water. 130 pages. Kenedy. $2.50. This 
collection of short, biographical 
sketches, giving a brief glimpse into the 


is a 


lives of the great men and women who 
first planted the seeds of Faith in the 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 


Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
___ School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 




















_Mount Saint Agnes College 


| 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
‘olleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 


lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 





Vacation or Honeymoon 
MOUNT AIRY LODGE 
HAS EVERYTHING 


@ Private Lake @ Ocean 

Sandy Beach @ Free Boat- 

ing @ Swimming Pool @ 

Orch. Nitely in Our New 

oo @ Cocktail Lounge 

TV e@ Saddle Horses 

° Tennis @ Open All Year 

Main Lodge on 160 

Acre estate plus 45 new DeLuxe 
CABANA COTTAGES. Reasonable 
rates incl. delicious meals, sports 
and entertainment. Catholic 
Church Nearby. 

Honeymooners: Write for Bklet. B 
Vacationers: Write for Bklet. V 


MOUNT AIRY LODGE 
Pocono 29, Pa. 
-: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Catholic Ownership 











VACATION IN VERMONT 


Enjoy sightseeing tours to Montreal’s 
Shrines: Ausable Chasm; chair-lift to top of 
Mt. Mansfield. Nightly dancing; all sports. 
Near Catholic Church. Rates $40.00 to $45.00. 


Includes meals. Write for booklet “N.” 
MAYFAIR MANOR 
HIGHGATE FALLS, VERMONT 











CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 


YOU 


Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 

Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 


RUS 


S COUPON For SAMPLES on approval 





ROBINSON CARDS 


DEPT. D-24 CLINTON, MASS. 
Ncw sia icicrnce o:6-0c. + eracsie eu keatpere aeeeanete 
Ce ee ee ar 
CITY. STATE 
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CUSTOM-BUILT! 
every WICKS 
fills the specific 
need. Economy 
-.- dependable 
and artistic val- 
ues are yours, 
when the choice 
is aWICKSI 


WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 


HIGHLAND 
ILLINOIS 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


Please write 
Dept. il 





The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College, For in- 
formation address: 


Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 








We, the Recollect Augustinian, Priests and 
Brothers, invite your interest in our par- 
ishes, schools, preaching, home and foreign 
missions. Write: 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S MONASTERY 
Kansas City, Kansas 
° 


R 
TAGASTE SEMINARY 
Suffern, New York 








and exen 
write to: 


BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


Him, as a 
ry which stresses 
all men in Christ, 


If you seek God 
Brother or 


and desire 
Priest, in a monaste 
iplifies the oneness of 


to serve 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 








MONEY for 


Make at least $50’showing be 


XMAS 
























ful, new ELMIRA CHURCHES and 
ments—Name Imprinted Christmas ORGANIZATIONS 














Cards. Unbeatable values. Perfect 
hostess gifts. Christmas wrappings. 
Personalized Stationery. Many items 
for children. FREE SAMPLES. 
Catalog. BONUS PLAN. NO EX- 
PERIENCE NEEDED. SEND NO 
MONEY. Display ASSORTMENTS 
on approval. MAIL COUPON. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., ELMIRAC-624 N.Y. 





“FREE” Fund- 
Raising Manval. 
Also on approval 
Member Exhibit 
WRITE DEPT. A257 



























































GIVE GOD A HAND 


—as office man, mechanic, printer, electrician, 
architect, painter, etc. Boys of high school 
age receive high school education. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 


Techny, Ill., or Conesus, N. Y. 
Please send me free literature: 




















BROTHERS OF } HOLY CROSS 


Young men interested in teaching or in the 
various allied activities of the religious life 
may secure information and literature by 
writing 

BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie 9, New York 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 


and the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


interested in boarding school work or 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





Now open for enrollment! 


QUEEN OF APOSTLES SEMINARY 


REGULAR 4-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 





Conducted by the Fathers of the Society of St. Paul 


Any boy desiring to study for the holy priesthood may apply. 


QUEEN OF APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Derby, N. Y. 





(On Lake Erie) 








THE MISSIONARIES of the 


and young men desiring to serve God as priests 


elcome boys 
to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle 
8th graders and high school students 
apply for clerical novitiate. 
Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, 
are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. 
chen, and farm work 


should apply for minor 


who do not wish to become priests, 


Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer and work, office, shop, 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 2, 
(Located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill.) 


SACRED HEART 

Ss 

in this country or in the foreign missions, according 
College 


seminary and university students may 


but feel called to the Religious Life, 














(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
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Western Hemisphere. Some been 


ave 
canonized or beatified, and some there 
are whose cause has just begun. Some 


such as St. Francis 
Solano, Blessed Sebastian Aparicio, 
Blessed John Massias, St. Louis Ber- 
trand, Blessed Margaret Bourgeoys, St. 
Toribio, (well known in South America 
and a contemporary of St. Rose of 
Lima). Better known to us are Blessed 
Martin dePorres, Father Junipero Serra, 
St. Peter Claver, and St. Frances Ca- 
brini, to mention a few. 

We Americans, with our European 
backgrounds, are accustomed to look to 
Europe as the garden of saints. It is 
gratifying to know, therefore, that our 
own heritage of sanctity is great and 
worthy of our attention. 


are little known, 


FEW ARE CHOSEN. By Norma 
Downey Ferraro. 307 pages. Harper. 
$3.50. Mrs. Ferraro entered the convent 
at fifteen, admittedly to escape her 
plight as an orphan. Four years later, 
after what she describes as a period of 
“unnatural” restrictions, she leaves 
find “happiness and peace” in the world. 
Hardly one of the book’s characters is a 
happy, balanced person. There is Ger- 
aldine who died of tuberculosis in her 
determination to become a nun. And 
Christine, who left, unable to frustrate 
her desire for marriage. The conclusion 
that uninformed readers will draw from 
this obviously unfair evaluation is that 
the sisterhood is but a gathering place 
for religious fanatics and cranky old 
martinets. 


to 


THE HOUR OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI. By Reinhold Schneider. 113 
pages. Franciscan Herald Press. $1.75. It 
is probably a salutary thing for the 
world that there should be no end 

sight to books about the 
the “hour” which needs _ his 
continues century after century. 
present little volume is a 
study of the saint’s life and _ his 
message of poverty, humility, the spirit 
of prayer, and the love of God and His 
creatures, written with a rather quaint 
unction but an unfailing sincerity by a 
leader of contemporary German Catholi- 
cism. Unfortunately the Englishing has 
not been too gracefully accomplished. 


Assisian, since 
message 
The 


combined 


THE FLORENTINE. By Carl J. Spina- 
telli. 404 pages. Prentice-Hall. $3.95. As 
a musician may play elaborate varia- 
tions upon a familiar theme, Carl 
Spinatelli has undertaken to expand, in 


terms of the swiftly moving historical 
novel of incident, the famous dAuto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini. Those 


who delight in the exquisite craftsman- 
ship of the Rospigliosi cup, attributed 
to Cellini, at New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum might wish for a more thought- 
ful study of the man behind the swash- 
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buckling master goldsmith; but Mr. 
Spinatelli sticks closely to Cellini’s own 
extrovert picture of himself. His novel 
does help to set the Renaissance stage 
on which Cellini strutted. 


THE KREMLIN vs. THE PEOPLE. 
By Robert Magidoff. 288 pages. Double- 
day. $3.50. We are all familiar with the 
Soviet “zig-zag” in international affairs. 
This book is largely a history of that 
same Communist tactic as applied to 
Russia’s internal problems. And, as The 
Kremlin vs. the People records, those 
problems are numerous and _ knotty. 
Nothing startlingly new is revealed, but 
few books on Russia bring to light 
previously unpublished facts. 

Unfortunately, this book was on the 
presses as Stalin lay dying, yet its value 
as almost-current history is undimin- 
ished. It affords more profitable reading 
than most of the speculation that has 
flown about since Stalin’s death. 


SIGRID UNDSET. By A. H. Winsnes. 
258 pages. Sheed & Ward. $3.00. This 
full and interesting biography of 
Sigrid Undset makes a valuable con- 
tribution both to literary and to social 
history. No critic should be satisfied 
with an examination of her novels, fused 
with imaginative intensity as they are, 
but should go on to examine the rele- 
vance of all Mrs. Undset’s ideas to the 
social and human scene. Two important 
facts stand out here—that Mrs. Undset 
explores every idea and movement of 
our times, to say nothing of her 
brilliant re-creation of the Middle Ages, 
and that for sheer artistic beauty her 
novels would be hard to equal any- 
where. 

Mr. Winsnes is not afraid to work. 
He says that in writing this book he 
examined in its entirety the main body 
of Mrs. Undset’s work, a back-breaking 
task indeed, the novels, epic and 
modern, short stories, scholarly treat- 
ises, articles, pamphlets, biographies, 
speeches, and memoirs. As much of this 
has not been translated into English 
the work will be invaluable to critics 
and scholars. 


THE MARK. By Rev. William L. Doty. 
186 pages. Bruce. $3.00. The Mark is a 
diverting and perceptive story of a 
young priest, who, after five years of 
parish work, is sent to teach in a 
Catholic high school for boys. He 
doesn’t want to teach, says he hasn't the 
background for it, and certainly no 
inclination toward it, but his superiors 
want him to teach, and teach he does. 

The poor young priest meets his first 
class in fear and trembling, but the 
boys file by talking, banging each other, 
chewing gum, with hardly a_ glance 
toward the new teacher. He is certain 
now that he is a failure. As time goes 
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on, his antipathy grows rather than 
lessens. Only at the end of the year the 
priest discovers his part in the failure. 
He has looked within himself for the 
source of his failure instead of taking 
it to Christ, a failure to love, he sees. 

The scenes are clear and_ well 
rounded, and though there are touches 
of the slick magazine here and there, 
the style is good. Above all, it is not 
preachy or sentimental. 


STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL. John 
E. Kieffer. 306 pages. McKay. $4.00. Lt. 
Col. Kieffer is the geopolitician whose 
Realities of World Power was published 
last year. In that volume, Kieffer dis- 
cussed the technique of world conquest 
—the things that would have to go into 
such projects of aggression as were in- 
dulged by the Nazis and are being in- 
dulged by Communism. The present 
volume is narrower in scope. It asks 
and answers the question: What does 
the free world have to do to survive? 
The problem is not peace but survival. 
Strategy for Survival investigates the 
whole pattern, from the first faint 
breath of the cold war to the recon- 
struction mop-up of the defeated Soviet 
axis, after the shooting is finished. 
Kieffer is an excellent corrective for 
those who fiddle about witch hunts 
while the comrade-witches burn down 


the country. They have it burning right | 


now, as author Kieffer makes very 
clear. This is one of the most important 
books published of our time. 


THE HIGHWAY TO LOVE. By Ste- 
phen Sweeney, C.P. 252 pages. Manus 


Langan Press. $3.00. The many devoted | 


readers of Father Stephen’s Whisperings 
io God will be delighted to find more 
of the same in his new publication of 
spiritual thoughts and practical medi- 
tations. Perhaps the most deft descrip- 
tion of this work is found in the preface 
written by Archbishop Cushing of 
soston, who refers to it as “a transcript 
of Father Stephen’s personal scrapbook.” 
This is a book of devotion, calculated 
to satisfy the needs of those souls who 
would love God always but must fre- 
quently be on the move and who must 
gather their thoughts quickly. Its 
brevity, clarity, and simplicity, make it 
a storehouse of popular devotion which 
can be picked up with profit at any 
time and read with benefit from any 
page. The litany of gratitude in the 
author’s introduction reveals eloquently 
his own progress on the Highway to 
Love. 


GOD AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
Victor White, O.P. 277 pages. Regnery. 
$4.00. Father White has done a remark- 
able job in this book. So remarkable 
that the famous mental therapist, Jung, 
considers it the first work from the 
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NO INVESTMENT or 
EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Just sell WELCOME Christmas and all 
occasion cards to your friends and ac- 
quaintances, 21 for $1; also 25 for $1.25 
with name on. You make $1 on each box 
of our #60 and #90 cards. 


Complete Line of AMAZING VALUES! 
Gift Wrappings, Everyday Greeting Cards 
and many more. All are automatic sell- 
ers that pay big! In addition, show 
EMBOSSED NAME - IMPRINTED 
Christmas Cards low as 50 for $1.50: 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, other 
imprinted items. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES ON APPROVAL... 


Start earning with SAMPLES of Name- 
Imprinted lines and assortments on 
approval. 
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Catholic side to make a serious attempt 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY at integrating the new science of the wn- 














By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not to be 5 > os : 
able to take care of all of them because we lack — and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER conscious W ith the old philosophy and 
you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozambique), as well > , > - 
2s in S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). ’ ’ ’ theology of the conscious. Author 
pply To —— Thite is < ‘ 7 
HIGH scHooL GRADUATES — GRADERS amp tar eneveuns White is a man of wide and profound 
rector o ocations rector of Vocations ar i > ic ale » 4 
on ae Be scholarship. He is also a man of virtue, 
5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C. 52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y. the kind of virtue it takes to deal 
Scene ———— — —————__ | sympathetically with thinkers who, in 
p rrgnciscan Missionary, in haul eeliien yee -te tenes 4 Geen pioneering with distinction in one. field, 
rotners o e acre ; The nedic e av, : : ’ ; 
~ peal ge lt pe Bnd See. OF Se eee have misconceived the value of earlier 
Congregation o . BENEDICT? 2dilities to God in the ai & ame : . bh 
sionaries, ure ithe. sick, a family _ Brothers ere the 3 8 ‘of the Sages. After the manner of his master, 
e employec ol e nonastery yutche: pake’ ac s sn © ~ Thi 
ey ciestean oe ag = | printer, ET gn es sain age fe eg ee A Aquinas, Father W hite puts the best 
young men 16 to 45 to } —all have their place in the life of a monastery. No ° ° 
enter their ranks. Write to: | wetter, employer an God. es reward is a pundred- construction on the theories of modern 
Rev. Brother Superior Ltn ia—« oo aie , ‘ ; 
ier Ghahahe Memeeions . I  - psycho-therapists and attempts to 
arene, Matourd mow Sublace Atuay. Subiass, Araneae } Christianize them. He does not claim 

















- # complete success at this harmonization. 
But his effort points the way to even- 
tual success. Special readership for this 
volume would be priests, medical men, 
and all who are interested in philosophy 
in its scholarly presentation. 








THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE GERMAN AMERICANS. By 
Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 348 pages. 
Bruce. $6.00. The impact of the German 
immigrant on the development of 
Catholicism in America is one of the 
most important, if somewhat neglected, 
chapters in American Church History. 
The rising animosity in the latter part 
of the century between the German 
Catholics and those Catholic leaders 
THE PASSIONIST FATHERS who sought to “Americanize” the Catho- 
lic group gave rise to a division which 
threatened to rend asunder the Church 








live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 




















. ° “ > 4 2 ‘ : | oe = : =  e 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for in America. As a result of painstaking 
further information. research in American and European 
Those living east of Ohio All others libraries and archives, the author suc- 
shouts welts $e: should write to: | cessfully penetrates the fog of invective 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. and intrigue to present an objective 

Passionist Monastery Passionist Monastery . : = : 

1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue analysis. Father Barry has produced a 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Ill. notable contribution to the study of the 

Catholic Church-in the United States. 
Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood BON SECOURS SISTERS STEPHANIA. Ilona Karmel. 375 pages. 
offer to generous young women interested in . F : Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. Stephania is 

religious life many types of charitable and ed- Invite young ladies who wish to conse- . 

ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, crate their lives to God through the care the story of three women, who at the 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- i l A he ] var, find their lives 
—- ———: catechists; social workers; escent homes, and home for crippled chil- |} end of the last war, find their lives 
es; entists; musicians; artists; j - i i ite: . sae : . ae f 
ists; housekeepers: ee ae om pe ecg tee al inextricably bound up together in a 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. ° ton swedi i , P andicz »ped. 

Pivaae welte ie: Beg eH a 2000 West Baltimore Street gsi hospital for the ha 1p] 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43 : 1c action covers one year, and at the 

Shillington, Pa. ’ Baltimore, 23, Maryland 


end of that year each character has 


ACTIVE CARMELITES been altered, not very much, but enough 


to indicate the course his future is to 








Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
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REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. passed upon her with patience and 

St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. courage; Froken Nilssohn, who lives on 

= - sa dict of rich food and imaginary love 





affairs, marries Willy, the crippled Jack 
A PASSIONIST VOCATION MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS of all trades in the hospital, and 

FOR GIRLS PHILADELPHIA Stephania, who after two or three years 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 2 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve in concentration camps, finds expe- 


Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- rience almost meaningless, and yet in 




















gregation of trained Social Workers and keepers—care for the sick and suffering the end is planning to return to the 
oo the Passionist in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, hospital to help people who are ill. 
athers. e Novitiate for the United Africa, Indonesia, North and South Though the story is autobiographical 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. Americe. z 5 ee 
: For Information Write: in part, the experience 1s objectified, 
For particulars apply to the MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. and the characters have an independent 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. life of their own 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


cessfully combat atheistic Communism, how 
then can any of us give such recognition 
to the head of a nation that is aiding and 
abetting Communism. Churchill is striving 
with might and main to have our own 
Government recognize Red China, which 
means giving Communism additional power 
and votes in the U.N. Worse still, it means 
giving the Communists the “green light” 
in Asia, and all to promote British trade. 

We are awaiting the return of one of 
my sons from Asia, and frankly I would not 
want him to see THe Sicn honoring the 
Queen of a country that supplied the 
Chinese Reds with the means of killing 
thousands of his comrades. 

I have just returned from Europe and I 
am convinced that most of us will have to 
become as loyal to the United States as 
Andrew Boyle is to England and_ things 
3ritish or our country will be heading for 
real trouble. 

Mattuew J. Troy 
JusTICcE 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note: Did you think Time was 
Communistic when they had Stalin on the 
cover? The Queen is news. If you read 
the article you missed the point. The 
Queen even after her anointing has no 
personal power to determine either foreign 
or domestic policy in Britain. If even the 
Holy Father sends a representative to the 
Coronation, we feel that perhaps we are 
not the ones suffering from prejudiced 
propaganda. 


In Appreciation 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to thank you for publishing the 
article entitled “English Catholics on the 
March.” Reading it critically, I could not 
find any fault with the facts as printed. 
At times American magazines and news- 
papers print articles about England and 
its people which are based on misunder- 
standings, but this accurate account of the 
life of English Catholics will, I am sure, 
help your fellow countrymen judge us 
correctly. 

One point I would like to have seen 
Stated: it is the fact that the percentage of 
English Catholics who hear Sunday Mass 
is far higher than that of the attendance 
in continental countries which have pre- 
dominantly Catholic populations. 

Also, it should be noted that Catholics 
on the whole in this country are loyal to 
their Church and take an interest in their 
Faith. On the other hand, the majority of 
their non-Catholic neighbors take very 
little interest in the national Church. Their 
membership in it could only be called 
nominal. 

The author mentions that Catholics are 
apathetic toward the trade unions and the 
local political party branches. This is true, 
but it should be borne in mind that this 
criticism also applies to the majority of the 
country’s citizens. 

There are other reasons why the Catholics 
tend to join and vote for the Labour 
Party in preference to the Conservatives. 
They are: firstly, the Tories are known to 
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have a Protestant tradition behind them, 
and secondly, they are on the whole the 
party for the wealthy, whereas most of the 
English Catholics belong to the working 
class. 
May God bless you all. 
Mr. M. WHELAN, Jr. 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Infused Knowledge 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Though I am or think I am a Democrat, 
and I know you to be Republican, let me 
say that I enjoy your editorial comments. 
This is the first year I have been a sub- 
scriber to your magazine and like it very 
much. 

Juuia D. REED 
ALEXANDRIA, PA. 


Acquired Knowledge 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I am a sophomore at Ramona Convent 
High School. I am writing you this letter 
just as I have finished reading the article, 
“And Baby Makes Seven,” which appeared 
in the March issue of THE SiGN. This was 
really one of the most inspiring stories I 
have ever read. I think the author, Mr. Ed 
Mack Miller, must have had a great deal 
of courage and conviction to write such a 
true and beautiful story. 

This article, I think, should inspire the 
young people of today and not only make 
them better Christians but also better 
Americans. 

Miss ELAINE -EHRING 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 


We Remembered 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Because of the remoteness of this place 
and because of the irregularity of the postal 
service, I have just recently read the 
January 1953 issue of THe Sicn. In “Cur- 
rent Fact and Comment” you printed a 
most graphic picture, the caption being, 
“Lest we forget, the other Communist front 
in Indo-China. France fights here with vast 
expenditure of men and arms.” 

The French fighting men whom I have 
met both in France and in the Orient 
would well appreciate this slight recog- 
nition. The “Lest we forget” is more ap- 
propriate; we Americans are not the only 
ones actively combating Communism. 

Congratulations on such a pointed, tell- 
ing pictorial editorial. 

FeLix E. GItiican, F.M.S. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


An Eagle Eye 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

May I take exception to a statement 
which appeared in the May issue of your 
publication? 

I refer to the article entitled “Your First 
Girl,” written by Jim Bishop. In his lead 
paragraph Mr. Bishop says: “Years ago, 
some man who sold flowers, or candy, or 
greeting cards, thought up the idea of a 
special day for her (Mother’s Day) .” Mr. 
Bishop went on to castigate, justifiably, 
those people who have commercialized the 
idea of Mother’s Day. 

Actually, the first reported suggestion for 
the observation of Mother’s Day was made 
by a member of the Fraternal Order of 
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Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, domestie 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this meed. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 








The Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred Haast of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and car- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 
Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 


CARMELITE SISTERS 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 














Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 








NURSERY SCHOOL _ 
CATECHISM 


MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 


Work With 
Children @ Youths @ Adults @ Families 
To Restore all to Christ 
Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


PARISH WORK 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
catechetical and nurs- 
ing work. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 




















CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
In a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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LIE INED ENVELOPES 


GET DETAILS TODAY-SEND NO MONEY 





Start Earning Big 
Money At Once! 


$$$ 1,000.00 SALES CONTEST $SS 
ALL oo Sales People are 
Eligible. 

Special Fund Raising Plan 
For Churches, Schools, Socials or 
Groups. Get Full Details Now! 


Many other SUNSHINE 
CHRISTMAS BOX ASSORTMENTS, Im- 
— Scripture Text Religious Cards, 
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° ‘Gite Wraps * Gift Items * Stationery 
© Everyday Items * and Many Others 
Write for Samples on Approval to: 


Sunshine Art Studios, Inc., Dept. LG-7, 


Springfield 1, Mass a Pasadena 3, Cal. 
(If you live East of Rockies write to Springfield office.) 











CHURCH BULLETINS 


a ety church should use 
Winters’ De xe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. Write 
today for Ilius. Catalog SI. H. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A Lakeside Mountain Camp 

Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake. 100 mi. from N, Y. C. Modern buildings. 
Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. 
Excellent meals. Diversified activities—recreational 
and instructional. Mature professional staff. $450. 
season. Catalog. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. 
A.A., New Haven, Conn., or phone Fordham 5-6567 
(Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 (Woodhaven). Directors: 
Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robt. Giegengack. 














CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


The Passionist Sisters Retreat House 


about midway between New York and Boston 
on the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommo- 
dations for individuals or groups on any week- 
end. Renowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque 
grounds. Excellent cuisine. 


MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 


IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 
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Eagles. The Eagle was Frank E. Hering, 
who was then a professor at Notre Dame 
University. He made his plea on February 
7, 1904 while addressing an Eagle memorial 
service in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

For ten years the Eagles waged a cam- 
paign to have the day placed on our official 
calendar and in 1914 the Congress officially 
designated the second Sunday in May as 
Mother’s Day. 

Mr. Hering, who is now dead, was twice 
singled out for tribute by the American 
War Mothers in recognition of his efforts 
for Mother’s Day. 

I trust you will not be offended by this 
relatively minor criticism, but I did want 
to set the record straight. Mother’s Day, 
despite the highly commercialized atmos- 
phere in which it is now celebrated, was 
not founded by “some man who sold 
flowers, or candy, or greeting cards. .. .” 

M. L. Brown 
ADMINISTRATION DIRECTOR 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Editor’s 
wrong 


Nolte: 
man. 


Excuse us. We had _ the 


Protest 


THE SIGN: 
allow me a 


EpITORS OF 
Please 

your 

Flame 


strong protest against 
review of my book, The Burning 
(Pius X). It is quite inexact of your 
reviewer to say that “more space is devoted 
to surmise than to the great recorded 
events of the Blessed’s (sic) papacy.” This 
is both untrue and unfair. I went through 
every page of the Acta (seven volumes) 
that record the beatification of Pius X, 
and my biography is firmly based on these 
first-hand testimonies. 
It may interest your reviewer to discover 
that Satolli’s convincing arguments during 
the conclave are based on fact. 
Rev. FRANcIs BEAUCHESNI 
WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


THORNTON 
Port 


Agreement 


THE SIGN: 

Let me say that one of the things which 
I admired was your fair review of the 
movie J Confess. Every Catholic magazine 
which I have read has been most unfair to 
it and aroused the disgust and contempt 
of the student body. Congratulations on a 
pleasing article. 


EDITORS OF 


TomMMyY TURNER 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Seeial Errors? 


THE SIGN: 

For some years it has been distressing to 
note that THE SIGN, along with a portion of 
the Catholic press, is apparently tolerant of 
the principle of government intervention in 
economic affairs. The May, 1953 issue of TH 
SicN indicated this tendency with regret- 
table clarity. The editorial expressed the 
hope, in the name of the average farmer, 
that farm price supports by the federal 
government would continue. The hopes of 
the average taxpayer were muted. On page 
10 there was a laudatory article about Sen- 
ator Mansfield. of Montana, a McLiberal 
wheelhorse of the now happily departed 
Truman regime during his days in the 


Epirors OF 


Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


House of Representatives. The article gloats 
over Mansfield’s denunciation of “absentee 
landlords of the East” who refuse to “help 
Montana,” and notes with approval his 
advocacy of the socialized electricity pro- 
ject at Hungry Horse Dam. 

On page 20, there commences an _in- 
formative and well-written article on the 
position of the Church in Australia. Here, 
however, we find expressed the hope of state 
support for denominational schools in that 
country. A large portion of the article 
is devoted to a narration of the Church’s 
encouragement of unions among the “work- 
ers,” by whom the author evidently means 
those workers who work with their hands. 
It is, of course, implicit in this mass union 
movement that the government must 
actively interyene to prevent the free form- 
ing of contractual relationships between 
employer and employee. 

The intent of the writer is not accusing 
Tue Sicn of desiring socialism. It is clear 
that it does 


not, as demonstrated by its 
firm opposition to that awful menace as 
manifested in Russia. But why does THE 


SicN advocate the components of socialism 
singly if it so emphatically rejects the fin- 
ished product? : 

As a literate Catholic publication, THe 
SIGN should be in the forefront of the battle 
for liberty. Eminent American Catholics 
are not lacking to fill its pages in such a 
cause, and it would be a welcome change 
from the egghead authors who sometimes 
infiltrate the pages of THe Sin. 

James J. MAson 
Lynsrook, N. Y 


Editor’s Note: We recommend a reading of 
what Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI 
had to say in their great encyclicals on la- 
bor concerning the duties of the State 
toward the workingman. We're so relieved 
not to be called Socialists. Out-of-context 
quotations can build up a case for or 
against anything. 

P.S. Our authors forgive you too! 


Changing Times 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

It seems shocking to me nowadays to see 
Catholic women tramping up the aisles 
during Mass. It makes no difference 
whether the priest is making announce- 
ments, preaching a sermon, or even pro- 


nouncing the words of consecration. Years 
ago a latecomer would have slipped as 
quietly as possible into a back pew; or 
waited and tiptoed to the nearest seat. 

If these people attended a musicale, 
would they tramp to their seats during a 
violin solo? I wonder! Perhaps I’m just 
old-fashioned. 

MARGARET RYAN 


New York, N. Y. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concerning 
articles or other matters appearing in the 
pages of the magazine is welcomed— 
whether for or against our viewpoint. 
Communications should beor the name 
and address of writers. 
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Passionist 


Book... 
Tops The List 
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THINKING WITH GOD 


Written for these 
times of tension and 
turmoil, this booklet 
provides ‘thought 
sketches” to help 
you in “restful, tran- 
quil prayer.” By Fr. 
Fidelis Rice, C.P. 64 
ae 7 25¢ 


Of 
Booklets 





and 


payne coo nas 


$2.75 


SAINT GABRIEL, Passionist 


BY 


SAINT yi FATHER CAMILLUS, CP. 


‘A Passionist 


The Inspiring Life-Story 
Of a Youth of 18 
Who Gave Up Wealth, 
Fame To Be a Passionist 
Yet Never Became a Priest. 
This Book Describes The 
Simple, Devout Life 
That Won Sainthood — 
for Him. 

Official Patron of Youth. 


Colorful Jacket, Maroon Cloth 
Binding, Large Clear Type. 
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This booklet of 
“words of encour- 
agement” is still the 
best of our best 
sellers. Written to 
show that above 
everything God 
wants your love. 96 
pp. 312” x 5Y%”..25¢ 





Quantity Prices: 


25-99 copies—20¢ each 
100 or more—17¢ each 
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The Sign’s famous 
article on mixed 
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A famous Catholic 
psychiatrist counsels 
parents, offers help- 
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A reprint of The Sign’s revealing report 


on the moral basis used at Tracy Farms \ : : 
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The birth control- A real-life report 
lers’ false facts and from couples who 
figures are exposed show how children 
by scientific truths added to the hap- 
based on Sign re- piness of their mar- 
SOMTOINS ve cvocstecisessact 5¢ TCG VOSS ocsccseccs: 5¢ 


A 3¢ Stamp Must Accompany Each Single Copy Order. 
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__eonanqempene On All 5¢ Reprints 

MESES TES $4.50 per 100 
$35 per 1,000 

On All 10¢ Reprints 
$7.50 per 100 
$65 per 1,000 
Plus Postage 
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Why the % “amily Reading Chub Offers To Send You 


NY THREE 


ES, you are invited co accept any three of the wonderful books 


shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 





THE SILVER CHALICE 
By Thomas B. Costain 
A towering novel of 

adventure, love, faith 

and passion with lit- 

erature’s greatest 

theme — the birth of 

Christianity! Written 

by one of America’s 

best-loved novelists. 


AUDUBON’S ANIMALS 
Ed. by Alice Ford 


For the first time — 
the complete set of 
156 fabulous Audubon 
paintings of Americar 
animals in one splen- 
did volume. 16 shown 
in full color. Publish- 
er’s edition, $12.50: 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
By Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen 
A great inspirational 
book by the author of 
“*Peace of Soul.” A 
guide to help you in 
solving the problems 
of life in this troubled 
modern world. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 


THE GREATEST 
STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful 
retelling. of the sub- 
lime story of Jesus, 
bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His ex- 
citingly close to you. 
Pub. edition, $2.95. 


SNIPS AND SNAILS 
By Louise Baker 
How Miss Baker coped 
with a group of high- 
spirited ‘‘angels’’ 
while teaching at an 
exclusive boys’ school 
makes a_ hilarious 
story you won’t want 

to miss! 





FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 7-SI, 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming Selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
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s “anada 
Address 105 Bor 


Age, if 1 St.. ronto 2, on. | 
Offer good only in U. S. A. and Canada. 


Under 21 
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(Value up to $21.30 
in publishers’ editions) 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


fronly 


89 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


THE PERFECT JOY 





OF ST. FRANCIS 
By Felix Timmermans 
The dramatic life of 
the saint who in pov- 
erty found his way to 
God ; how he preached 
love of nature, how 
the Franciscans spread 
their faith told as 


a fascinating novel. 


THE IFAMACULATE 
HEART 


By Jobn 
DeMarchi, 1.M.C. 


A complete and fac- 
tual account of the re- 
markable events that 
took place during that 
sacred hour in 1917 
when Our Lady ap- 
peared to three little 
children in Fatima. 


PEACE OF SOUL 
By Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen 
Bishop Sheen shows us 
the laws of nature and 
of Grace, the true an- 
swer to war, sin, guilt; 
the divine way to per- 
sonal, mystical  tri- 
umph of soul. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 
A really comprehen- 
sive book. Contains 
80,000 entries, 700 il- 
lustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly-written, up-to- 
date, accurate. In- 
cludes synonyms, an- 
tonyms, word origins. 


HOME FREEZER BOOK 


FOR BETTER LIVING 
By Zella Boutell 
A big 405-page book 
that tells you how to 
plan and buy food for 
your freezer, how to 
package and cook 
every frozen product! 
Contains 700 recipes. 
Pub. edition, $4.95. 
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The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for memberstip in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is mot necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


WA COUPON Nowra ——————=—7T WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 
CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MEMBERSHIP 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
~—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50%) on each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
Save as much as 60’/, of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can. get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusuai offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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